ber of our Fancywork Pattern De- every day. 


partment, this office. : All grocers sell Quaker Oats. 
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Leghorn Fowls Beat Jersey Cows 


M. MERRITT, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y 


Seven years ago I paid $10 for 100 
hatching eggs, which came from a 
moted breeder who kept Single Comb 
White Leghorns exclusively. I se- 
cured the first egg from the pullets 
when they were four months and 19 
days old. From that time they laid 
continuously up to August 1 of the 
mext year, when they began to molt. 
Z have raised chickens all my iife 
and have had almost every breed, 
but these are the best, because they 
@re a laying strain. 

People have the idea that all chicks 
will lay. They do not realize there 
is a vast difference in the laying ca- 
pacity of the different strains of even 
to lay do not have to be fed to lay, 
I mean coddled. I hatch early, usu- 
ally starting the incubator in Febru- 
the same breed, so much is said 
about feeding for eggs. Hens bred 
ary. My squab broilers when eight 
weeks old weigh from 12 to 16 ounces 
each This is very rapid growth for 
pure Leghorns. All the ‘pullets are 
kept for laying purposes. Both males 
and females are left together until 
the broilers are sold, and age fed after 
the first two weeks corn meal johnny- 
cake mixed with buttermilk and cut 
e@recn bone twice a week. 

After the cockerels are disposed of 
the pullets are not forced. Last year 
in my home market, Albany, the 
squab broilers brought $1 a pair up 
to July 4. After that I received 75 
and SO cents a pair for regular size 
broilers, three pounds to the pair. 
By the middle of September my early 
pullets are all laying, and during 
the winter they have practically all 
laid, with eggs at 45 and 5O cents a 
@ozen. Their feed is oats mixed with 
chaff from the barn floor in the morn- 
ing. an occasional sheaf of wheat to 
pick at, and at noon corn on the cob, 
Which they work on until night. 
Plenty of fresh water and grit they 
have at all times. They have warm 
sleeping quarters and a large scratch- 
ing shed, and are, never allowed out 
in the snow or wet, but are kept free 
from dampness by use of plenty of 
clean, dry litter, and are always in 
clean quarters. 

In the year 1905 my books show the 
profits from 160 pullets equaled that 
from six pure-bred Jersey cows, the 
cows averaging 12 pounds of butter 
@ week in June. The lesson is ob- 
vious; we are keeping two cows now 
to dispose of the roughage. Last win- 
ter we built another new chicken 
house, as we intend hereafter to keep 
800 layers. IT am aware that my 
tong experience in raising chickens 
{is greatly in my favor. I have a first- 
class incubator, after having tried 
two other makes which proved un- 
trustworthy. In this machine I have 
frequently hatched 90% of the fertile 
@gzgs, and as I am intensely in earnest 
and love the business, I seldom lose 
@ chick. Stil, even so, my efforts 
would fall short were it not for this 
Splendid strain of fowls. Let me ad- 
Splendid strain of fowls. 


Increasing the Life of Wood 


JOHN BEATY, SOUTH DAKOTA 








A great deal has been said about 
the cement fence post as a substitute 
for wood. The fact remains, however, 
that many more wooden posts are be- 
fing put in each vear than those of a 
more permanent character. It was 
only a few years ago that fences were 
renewed often because of the rotting 
of the posts. Many a time I have 
loosened the wires, taken out the 
Sosts and turned them upside down 
in order to wear them on the ether 
end. 

My grandfather had a scheme by 
which he prolonged the life of a post 
Several years. He always burned 
wood in the stove and he saved the 
ashes and soaked them in a barrel of 
water. In this liquid he would put 
the posts before setting them in the 
sround and let the pores get thor- 
Pughly filled, I don’t know just what 


ALL ABOUT 


the chemical action in this case 
but I do know that it prolonged the 
life of the posts considerably. 
Another scheme that works well is 
to char the part of the post that is 
set in the ground. This seems to pre- 
vent the moisture from acting upon 


is, 


the wood underneath, and the post 
will last considerably longer than if 
not treated. 

Both of these methods are rather 
expensive because of the amount of 
time they take. Nowadays, we have 


on the market that are 

themselves and can be 
applied almost as rapidly as paint. 
They are made upon scientifie prin- 
ciples and give most excellent results. 
We will probably always have wooden 
fence posts, because where there 
timber there are always some limbs 
that cannot be well utilized other- 
wise. So it is a good ‘thing that some- 
one has invented a process by which 
they can be treated easily to prolong 
their lasting qualities. 

This same preparation is mighty 
valuable for applying to the sills of 
buildings that come in contact with 
the earth. I have also known it ‘to 
be used on the under side of porch 
floors which are set upon the ground. 
The idea is to keep the moisture out 
of the pores of the wood, and thus 
prevent decay. 


Chicks Need Pure Air and Water 
N. E. CHAPMAN, STEELE COUNTY, MINN 

Air and water are two important, 
but neglected, factors in growing 
chicks. Most hens with their broods 
are confined in little coops. For, at 
least a third of the time, they are 
shut up as closely as possible, lest 


preparations 
not expensive 


is 





some prowling animal find an open- 
ing and make havoc of the 
the coops 


brood. 


Generally are allowed to 
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favorite coop is 8 feet square and 3 
high in front; 2 feet 9 inches in rear. 
The floor is movable and can be easily 
cleaned and disinfected. Along the 
sides, near the top, are ventilating 
holes 2 inches in diameter, four or 
more on each side. After the hen 
Wweans the brood the 
main in the coop until half grown 
without overcrowding. The air sup- 
ply at night must be closely watched 
while the chicks are growing. Fifteen 
half-grown chicks will require at 
least 8 cubic feet of pure air every 
hour. Since it is so free and abundant 
be sure your chickens have it. Im- 
pure air kills more chickens’ than 
weasels, skunks and rats. It is, of 
course, wise to shut out these 
prowlers, but do not shut out the pure 
air. Air is the most pressing need of 
the body, whether chick or child, for 
without it life and growth are im- 
possible. 


Importance of Pure Water 


Next to air comes water. About 55% 
of the body of the fowl is water, and 
chickens drink mere liquid in propor- 
tion to their weight than any other 
animal. Water is a necessity. It is 
used largely in digesting the food, 
and it passes off as moisture in 
breathing. The richer the feeds and 
the warmer the weather the greater 
the demand for water. It goes with- 
out saying that all water supplied the 
chickens should be pure. I believe 
that chickens like their water about 
as we like it. That is my guide in 
watering fowls. If I cannot drink 
the water or any other liquid, it is not 
fit for my chickens. This includes the 
vessels used and the purity and tem- 
perature of the liquid. 

Drinking utensils that I like best 
are a cup and saucer for little chicks, 
a tomato can and cereal dish for the 





HIS GRIEVANCE AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


“Mornin’, neighbor. 
*Ain’t had a gol’ 
Seeds on me, by heck!” 


and the air the chick- 
is foul 


become filthy, 
ens are compelled to breathe 
and unwholesome. 

The mother hen herself needs a 
little over a cubic foot pure air 
every hour, but when closely con- 
fined in a dirty coop, often 2 feet 
square, how can even she have 
ficient air to keep her blood purified? 
Then think of the little chicks be- 
neath the mother, or about her, 
where the foulest air always settles, 
vitiated with accumulated droppings, 
and is it not a wonder that so many 
survive? Shut up for eight or ten 
hours each day in such quarters their 
lungs cannot work properly in puri- 
fying the blood from which comes 
life and growth. Impure air at night 
is responsible for many of the ills of 
young chickens. 

Have the coops large and well ven- 
tilated and keep them clean, My 


of 


suf- 


durn thing ter p eck. 


Got yer spting peckin’ done?” 


They’ve been plantin’ gover’*ment 


youngsters, and pails for the flock. 
The cup has a nail between it and the 
saucer, and the vacuum supply is well 
regulated. A notch is filed in the edge 
of the tomato can, which is then filled 
with water and the cereal dish placed 
over it. A quick turn, and the dish 
is placed on a piece of plank or a 
couple of bricks and the water is al- 
ways about % inch from the top of 
the dish. A small stone is placed on 
the can lest it tip over. Such utensils 


ean be easily cleaned and are inex- 
pensive, and always on hand. My 


objections to many fountains on the 
market are that they are not easily 
cleaned. After years of experience I 
am convinced that pure air and pure 
water are most important factors in 
growing healthy chicks and _. profit 
makers. 
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Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS WIACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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Strongest, most durabie fence 8 
mada, Heaviest, closest wires. Double = 
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‘What do you do with your oli! bags? Don't 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds —Giaten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, ete., and pay 
you highest prices. Write us today for prices 
ud particulars We pay the freight. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
SISN. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pina Case iron Roofing 


Guaranteed For 30 Years’ 


Without Painting 
= eons Guaranteed Meta! Roofing ever put on the 
Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
aan A way out of your roof troubfes. 


THE AMERICAN #ROW ROOFING CO., Dent. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Make It Yourself 


ave timber, save ™ 

and make money sawing r toe 

others, with a Portable 
American Saw Mill 

Simple, reliable, little power 





















AMERICAN SAW MILL MACH'T CO. 


120 Hope St., Hockettstowe.5. 23 
156] Tenmin al “Bk igs., New 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


Sc Per Square. ay"40u = We will guarantee to pat 


leaky, worn-out, x tin, 
tron, steel, paper, fort, ar ere or shingle apy. tn 4 
fect condition, 


and ki t in perfect condition Mor 








so per equare’ per yon. 
The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old 
teed or money refunded. Our free reefing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today 


Worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction gueran- 
The Anderson Manafactaring Co., Dept.11, Elyria, Obie 
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strongest built, simplest to pot ~2 — e — operated 
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Attention, Farmers! 


Protect your hay and grain stacks from rain. 
We make & apes of Stack Covers, Hay 
Cock Covers, reshing Machine Covers. 
Wagon Covers both plain and waterproofed. 
Our Waterproofing Compound increases the 
tensile —_ of the canvas 10 +y 15 per cent. 
Write for samples and prices to 
MONTGOMERY-WASHBURN COMPANY 


Saugerties, N. ¥. 


HURST, POTATO 





PRAYERS 
SE SUE SEAL. Nome Pores vi 44 


FIRST, the then pat pay us out ot eeten 
y 
ee ea agitation. Strong 


Tass vaives, plunger, strainer, etc. 
& Whotesale 


bl pri 
Geight. Write us which machine you prefer, and get 
free Spraying Guide, Catalog, @ 
and Spra ' 
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Decline in Wheat Prospect 


Poor Winter Wheat---Acreage Much Smaller Than Last Year and Condition Low--May Weather Favorable 
in the East, But Unfavorable in the West---Prospect Less Promising Than a Month Ago---Some 
Increase in Spring Wheat Acreage---Present Condition Very Favorable---By B. W. Snow 


MERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
report for June 1, based upon 
returns of local observers in 
practically every. county in the 
winter wheat belt, show that 
there has been a net decline in 
the promise of the crop during May. The 
present average condition is reported at 80.3, 

against an average of 82.3 on May 1. Last 
year at this date the condition of winter 
wheat was 88.0. This decline, while amount- 
ing to only two points for the month, is espe- 
cially significant because it is the result of 

a very heavy loss of prospect in the district 
west of the Mississippi river where the crop 
previously has promised well this season. 

The net decline would have been very 
much more severe but for the fact that cor- 
respondents report an appreciable improve- 
ment in the prospect in the Ohio valley. 

Unfortunately, this improvement is, in part, 





The crop, however, was so far advanced in 
the districts of principal production that it 
has headed very short immediately following 
the rain. 


Much Wheat Land Abandoned 


American Agriculturist asked correspond- 
ents on June 1, when the abandonment of win- 
ter wheat, in case any is abandoned, is over to 
give us an estimate of the total acreage as 
compared with the acreage harvested in the 
preceding year. Last year, according to the 
estimates of our correspondents, we har- 
vested 30,482,000 acres of winter wheat. This 
year there is standing for harvest on June 
1, 27,536,000 acres, or practically three mil- 
lion acres less than was harvested last year. 
In the main, this difference represents the 
difference in the area seeded last fall. It is 
true that there has been some plowing up 
of winter wheat this spring, particularly in 


month, and applying it to the records of a 
series of years, it would seem that the pres- 
ent condition and acreage of winter wheat 
does not promise a crop larger than 375,000,- 
000 bushels. Last year the winter wheat crop 
was finally estimated at 439,000,000 bushels. 
This shows a shortage in the probable wheat 
crop this year as compared with last of nearly 
65,000,000 bushels. 

American Agriculturist’s returns on June |! 
for spring wheat show an increase in acreage 
as compared with last year of 426,000 acres. 
The total acreage is reported at 18,247,000, 
against 17,821,000 harvested. This increase is 
not so large as has been generally expected, 
and is not as large as spring wheat growers 
had planned for, 


June Condition of Spring Wheat High 


The condition of the crop on June 1 is 
reported high, as is almost always the ease 
at this date. The plant is a 





apparent rather than real, be- 
eause, to some extent, it 
represents the plowing up 
and abandonment of part of 
the area which was included 
in the report on May i. 

May was exceedingly favor- 
able for all of the winter 
wheat belt east of the Mis- 
Sissippi river. There was 
ample rainfall, well dis- 
tributed and without any 
damage from floods or over- 
flows, and temperatures were 
not far from normal. During 
a portion of the month 
weather was moderately cool 
and condition favorable to 
development of stools and to 
inducing a strong, vigorous 
plant growth. 

On the other hand, May 
was highly unfavorable over 
practically all of the territory 
west of the Missouri river, 
and over a considerable part 
of the territory lying between 
the Missouri and Mississippi. In the extreme 
southwest, covering Texas, the larger part 
of Oklahoma and two-thirds of Kansas, and 
the west half of Nebraska, the month was 
marked until almest its close by a continu- 
ation of cool, dry, windy weather. This 
combination, following as it did very late 
seeding last fall on account of drouth, and 
a comparatively dry. winter, prevented the 
development of the plant at the time when 
it should have been making its most rapid 
growth, interfered seriously with stooling 
and left the stand thin and the plant short. 

During the last week of May there was 
generous rainfall over a considerable part 
of the southwestern belt, particularly in 
western Kansas and in Oklahoma, and as a 
result, there was some recovery of prospect. 


HARVESTING WHEAT IN GERM 


The old-fashioned side-delivery reaper is still largely used in the 
The photograph from which the accompanying 
illustration was made was taken last summer by Mr George Stark. He 
found that, as a rule, a man drove the machine while women followed, 
binding the grain and setting the bundles up in shocks. 
Germany have improved farm machinery, using the binders and up-to- until harvest, the increased 
date threshing machines. Many sections, however, still 
antiquated reaper shown in the picture. 


wheat fields of Germany. 
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the Ohio valley, and to a less extent in the 
Missouri valley, but the percentage thus 
actually abandoned is very small. 

The present total acreage is one of the 
smallest reported in many years, and what 
is particularly significant, the loss is, in the 
main, confined to those states which, under 
normal conditions, have the largest rate of 
yield per acre. In other words, the loss in 
crop possibilities is even greater than the 
loss in acreage would indicate. 

The demand is always made for an inter- 
pretation of the condition figures in possible 
rate of yield. While such figures must be 
taken with much allowance, yet they have 
a purpose to serve in that they give in 
concrete form the apparent crop situation. 
Taking the condition of 80.3, as reported this 
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Some parts of 


stick to the 


trifle late, on account of late 
seeding, but the weather con- 
ditions since the crop went 
into the ground have been 
exceedingly favorable and it 
is making very rapid prog- 
ress. The average condition 
is reported at 93.4, against 
93.5 at the same date a year 
ago. 

It is too early to undertake 
to give an indication of the 
possible size of the crop in 
bushels, but as compared with 
a year ago, it may be sail 
that there is a prospect for a 
slightly better crop than there 
was on June 1! last year. Of 
course, there is a heavy de- 
cline in condition last year 
between June 1 and date of 
harvest. If the present con- 
dition could be maintained 


production of spring wheat 
would make up part of the 
loss in the winter wheat crop. Even under 
the best) conditions, however, it can be 
anticipated the total wheat crop of 1909 will 
be smallef than the crop of 1908, and should 
the spring wheat territory experience a sea- 
son of ordinary vicissitudes, it is easily within 
the possibilities that the wheat crop this year 
will be in comparison with the demands of 
the population, one of the smallest on record. 

The season for seeding wheat during May 
was unfavorable over a considerable part of 
the spring wheat belt of the northwest. 
Weather continued cold, nights frosty, and it 
was not possible to seed all that was planned 
for as early as growers wished. There is 
an increase in acreage, however, of nearly 
one-half a million acres in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, showing that practically all the 
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tilated and keep 
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change from last year’s area is in these 
states. 
The following statement shows the esti- 


mated acreage of winter wheat, together with 
the condition of the crop on June |}. The 
condition of spring wheat is also presented: 


Acreage and Condition of Wheat, June 1 





r——W inter——_" Spring al 

Acres Condition Acres Condition 
oo —- 10,000 90 
430,000 85 _— —_— 
1,575,000 86 _- 
711,000 50 -- —_ 
144,000 93 oe _ 
771,000 90 - _— 
340,000 90 -- oe 
Ky 642.000 9 -- oo 
er 1,512,000 6 oa a 
MOR wees 757,000 82 30,000 80 
adit bens 2,226,000 82 _— _— 
_ eer. 1,986,000 80 113,000 90 
: errr 63,000 83 400,000 94 
BHR vives 77,000 86 5,408,000 95 
OE gasanevad 67,900 88 705,000 89 
De sésnewes 1,913,000 76 ~- ~-- 
| eee 5,822,000 75 67,000 69 
OU seswees 2,098,000 79 $43,000 88 
i Sree _ — 5,616,000 95 
EP sievtees _ _— 3,213,000 93 
| ere 877,000 83 89,000 83 
CPO cecseed £50,000 93 505,000 86 
Wash «..-. 660,000 88 1,930,000 90 
Okla e 975,000 71 — —- 
GURNOr ssces 8,340,000 89 768,000 93 

Total .... 27,536,Qq00 80.3 18,247,000 93.4 


STATUS OF OATS AND CORN 


Only Moderate Oats Promise—Crop Is Late 
—Acreage Has Not Materially Changed 
Western Area Injured by Drouth—Big 
Corn Acreage Practically Assured 





The first report of American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents upon the condition of the 
oats crop for 1909 brings out somé features 
that are rather unexpected. The exceedingly 
high prices at which oats have sold during 
the past two years, resulting in the shortage 
in supply, were relied upon in many quarters 
to result in a heavy increase in acreage. 
American Agriculturist, however, has hereto- 
fore pointed out the fallibility of this expecta- 
tion, and the present returns of acreage made 
by our local county observers show that our 
previous position was correct. 

There is apparently a moderate increase 
in a few states, particularly in the Ohio 
valley, but the actual net inerease is very 
small. The reason for this failure to enlarge 
the oats breadth is not difficult to seek. The 
season for seeding was not favorable, weather 
remaining too cold and the spring too late 
to permit getting the seed in as early as past 
experience demonstrates is desirable. This 
was particularly true in the great oats states 
like Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Another reason for the failure to enlarge 
breadth is found in the difficulty in securing 
satisfactory seed grain after the poor crops 
of the past two years. <A great many oats 
growers have become convinced that the 
quality of general seed has seriously deterior- 
ated and they have hesitated about 
with local grown oats. 

The month of May has proved moderately 
satisfactory to this crop in all the territory 
in which it ‘s important, except in the south- 
west. The growth, however, was slow, espe- 
cially during the early part of the month, 
and this, coupled with a generally late seed- 
ing, renders the crop appreciably later in 
development than usual. The condition, how- 
ever, on May 1 is reported moderately good, 
though below the average for a 
years. The general average is given at 86.5, 
against 89.9 last year at the same date. 


seeding 


series of 


Plenty of Moisture Except West 

Tn the Ohio valley where there has been 
ample moisture, but no damaging excess up 
to this time, the crop has developed rapidly 
during the month and present condition is 
about normal. In the southwest, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas, the prospect is decidedly 
poor. The difficulty here has been the lack 
of rainfall during May, coupled with an unu- 





Have the coops large and well ven- ° | 
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them clean, My 


sual amount of high winds, and the plant has 
failed to develop that vigor which is essen- 
tial to good crop results. 

It is too early on June 1 to undertake to 
forecast, with any degree of accuracy, the 
probable oats yield. There is enough infor- 
mation available, however, to warrant the 
suggestion that the prospect for oats this 
year is not good. If weather conditions dur- 
ing the balance of the season for growth shall 
prove entirely favorable, it will be possible 


to secure a moderate rate of yield. The 
fact, however, that the plant is late in its 
growth and slow in its development 1s a 


serious factor in the crop situation, because 
it will necessarily delay the development of 
grain into a period when high temperatures 
may be properly expected, and such high tem- 
peratures during this critical period of de- 
velopment are a menace to crop results which 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

The following statement shows 
mated acreage and condition of 
crop on June 1: 


the esti- 
the oats 


Acreage and Condition of Oats 





Acres Condi- Acres Condi 
tion tion 
N Y .. 1,340,000 90 Ta ...+- 4,230,000 87 
Pa 1,237,000 90 Mo 3,000 87 
Tex ... 508,000 50 Kan ° 3,000 76 
Ark 223.000 8&5 Neb ‘ 50,000 81 
Tenn 174.000 90 nm DD és 8,000 95 
W Va. 83,000 88 S D b.000 691 
Ky 200.000 8&8 Cal 90.000 91 
Cee 550,000 93 Ore 5.000 8&7 
Mich 1,230,000 8&7 Wash 80,000 8&9 
Ind 1.675.000 93 Okla z 849.000 67 
Till + 4.284.000 87 ther . 2,689,000 90 

Wis ... 2,173,000 90 ———_—- _ --—. 

Minn .. 2,675,000 92 Total 31,920,000 86.5 


A Large Corn Acreage Promised 

June 1 is too early a date for local observ- 
ers to make a final and definite 
upon either the acreage or condition of the 
corn crop. As a matter of fact, at this time, 
corn is only far enough advanced to be ready 
for its first work out in the more southerly 
part of the corn belt, and planting continues 
in an intermittent way over a considerable 
part of fhe belt. In the northern part, first 
planting is not vet finished, and in the south- 
ern part, replanting and planting upon aban- 
doned small grain fields is still under way. 

American Agricluturist correspondents, 
however, were asked to give such informa- 
tion as they felt was justified by the situa- 
tion, and from these casual reports It becomes 
very evident fhat the corn acreage this year 
will show an enormous expansion. This, of 
course, has been foreseen from the time 
winter wheat could not be seeded last fall, 
but there is every indication that the 
increased breadth will be even larger than 
the most sanguine had anticipated. There 
is a shortage in the winter wheat acreage of 
more than 3,000,000 acres, as compared with 
last year’s harvest, and as oats has not taken 
any material part of this abandoned area, 
practically all becomes available for corn. 

In addition to this, deal 
of old meadows and pasture ground, upon 
which grass suffered so severely last summer 
and fall from the long drouth, that farmers 
in the corn belt have been induced to plow 
it up and put it in corn, preparatory to 
reseeding to grass another year. Asa result 
of these two forced changes, it is very evi- 
dent that the acreage for 1909, when finally 
estimated, will show a breadth much greater 
than ever before. Of course, it is too early 
anything about the condition of the 
crop, because, as a matter of fact, except in 
the extreme south, the corn is just beginning 


statement 


there is a good 


to say 


to show above the ground at the end of May, 
yet it is evident, from the suggestions of our 
correspondents, that the plant has not come 
forward in such condition as to give promise 
of anything more than a normal situation. 
In the more southern part of the territory, 
the appearance of the crop is less satisfactory 
than usnal 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


HARVESTING SMALL GRAINS 


CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 

Every bushel counts. Every bushel saved 
is worth money, yet the loss in the aggregate 
at harvest time is immense. More than this 
is the loss in the shock, in the stack, in the 
granary. It is a matter of smal! consequence 
if grain in the corners goes to waste, if the 
binder course at the edge of the field is 
destroyed, so we think—tthe hogs will get it. 
In many places this is true. But it is expen- 
five feeding, too expensive at the present 
prices of grain. The loss of grain in the 
shock and stack, due to mice, rats and bad 
weather, is much greater than the loss due 
to waste in the field. 

But is this loss all necessary? Is it good 
business to go to the labor and cost of raising 
wheat or rye or oats, and then after the crop 
has matured, to lose anywhere from 5 to 15% 
of the crop by bad management at harvest? 
I have known of many instances in which not 
only has the entire crop in the shock or stack 
been damaged, but a large amount, often as 
much as 25% of the crop, has actually been 
destroyed. 

This will often happen. 
sionally bad for the crops. They take grain 
growers by surprise, and to their loss. True, 
however this may be, it is a fact, neverthe- 


Seasons are occa- 


Jess, that many farmers, big and little, cir- 
cumvent the loss and damage. They do it by 
wise planning, by careful management. And 


in these days, with the cost creeping wp, it 
behooves every one to remedy the trouble 
wherever and for whatever it occurs. 


Making Shocks to Withstand Rain 

There is little to be said about stacking and 
shocking grain in the field. In some seasons 
it makes little difference what sort of shock 
is set up, or whether set up at-all. If a rainy 
period ¢omes on, a difference results, and a 
big difference. The plan of setting the 
bundles two by two, without caps, is a bad 
custom in case a rainy season occurs. The 
heads are almost wholly exposed and a great 
number of kernels sprout, even grow if the 
showers are frequent and the weather hot. 
I have seen wheat shocked im this manner 
practically ruined by an unfavorable sudden 
rainy season. I am somewhat old-fashioned, 
I suppose, but I have passed through so many 
wheat harvests that I have never yet been 
feady to run the risk of poor shocking im the 
field. Consequently, I like to have a system 
followed and every shock set up in the same 
way. 

When the grain is fairly ripe, two sets of 
two bundles may be set with the tops leaning 
toward the center. About these are set other 
bundles; one on each end and two on each 
side, with well broken and flattened 
bundles on top for caps. So set, the shocks 
stand well, are firm, and plenty of ventilation 
is possible for the grain and straw to dry out 
readily. Thus set, with caps well made and 
well placed, long periods of wet weather will 
be withstood without injury to the grain. 


Starting Smal Grains in Stacks 


The custom of threshing from the shock 
has been spreading for years. It has its 
advantages and disadvantages: all of which 
each grain grower knows and understands 
The general art of stacking. because the cus- 
tom of stacking is now not so universal, has 
become lost in some sections, and only the 
most indifferent makeshift sorts of stacking 
result as a consequenee. Many stacks leak if 
heavy rains result. The water goes down into 
the stack from the top, or is beaten in from 
the sides, causing the grain to sprout, in 
many cases to rot, and in all cases to be 
severely damaged. Now vhis is bad. You are 
as familiar with the facts as I am. The evil 
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result, there was some recovery of prospect. 





Taking the condition of 80.3, as reported this 


the Dakotas, showing that practically all the 
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exists and it should be corrected. The method 
in stacking wheat or oats or other small 
grain is to make a stack that will not take 
water. The shape ov the size is not of much 
consequence. The real art is to lay the 
bundles so skillfully that the rains will be 
kept out. 

Two general ideas prevail in laying the 
bundles: one is to start at the center and 
work from the center to the outer edge; the 
other is to work from the outer edge to the 
center. It does not make much difference 
which is followed, providing the center is 
kept high enough that the drain, if there be 
any, may be down and out. 

The common method that I have always 
followed is to bring the stack up to some 4 
or 5 feet in the center. You then commence 
at the center, lay down two or three bundles, 
so as to get a good pitch before working the 
outer edge. The idea from now on is to 
keep the center high and the outer edge low. 
The outward bundles can get a little less 
pitch than those further in. Do not try to 
have the bundles so a 


TREATMENT FOR MUCK SOILS 
PROF L. A. CLINTON, CONNECTICUT 

I have about ten acres swamp land. Part 
of it is overflowed in the spring. The soil 
is black and when dry the surface will be 
stiff as clay and crack. What can I do to get 
the soil more porous or light? What kind of 
crop is best the first two or three years? 
Most of the land has never been plowed.— 
[A. W., Bloomfield, Ct. 

It is difficult to advise as to the treatment 
of land without personally examining it. This 
ten acres of swamp land would probably be 
benefited if a large, open ditch were cut, 
which would quickly remove all of the sur- 
face overflow in the spring and take care of 
any heavy rains which might come during 
the season. If this open ditch could be cut 
at-one side of the field, it might serve as a 
conduit for the side drains, which should 
be put in with tile about 30 feet apart at a 
depth of about 3 feet. One ton of lime per 
acre, sown broadcast and harrowed in, would 
tend to overcome the baking and cracking of 
the surface soil. 


not more than 15 or 20 cents an acre. This 
amount is sufficient for an acre. The culti- 
vation is done at the same time as for corn, 
consequently the only expense of a crop of 
pumpkins is for the seed. I find pumpkins 
available as a feed for cows and hogs. For 
cows they come at a time when pasture is 
usuully short and dry and they thus serve as 
a soiling crop. For hogs, some farmers boil 
the pumpkins in a large kettle until thorough- 
ly cooked and mix with chopped feed when 
cold. One of my neighbors raises fine hogs 
in this way.—[W. E. Elmendorf, Tioga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Harvesting Pears—-My method of harvest- 
ing the pear crop is to make the first picking 
entirely of No 1's, sorting on tree. I use 16- 
quart tin pails and empty in barrels, facing 
two layers on the head right from the picking 
pail, then dumping the rest, shaking barrel 
every time a pail is emptied, Fill as high 
as staves, carefully placing top layers so head 
will settle down evenly when screw pressure 





close together on the 
outer edge of the 
stack; give them 
plenty of room, so that 
when a stack settles, 
the outer edge will 
settle and the center 
remain solid. In case 
the outer edge starts 
to slip, it can be quick- 
ly tied by working at 
the center and then 
from it toward the 
edge. By so doing the 
slip will be checked at 
once. 

Another method of 
stacking is to stand 
the bundles up on 
their butts in the cen- 
ter of the stack. Press 
the bundles inward 
until the bottom is as 
large as needed, when 
the bundles should be 
laid down with the 
butts outward. Now 
a course on the outen 
side is laid, and when 
completed, another 
course is started in 
the opposite direction 


THIS GREEN MOUNTAIN POTATO 


weighed nearly three pounds, and was grown last season in 
the Berkshire mountains in northern Massachusetts, at an alti- 


tude of 1200 feet. In his book, The Potato (Orange Judd com- 
the Green Moun- 
tain among the most popular varieties relative to rate of yield. 
It is justly popular in the northern and eastern states. 


pany), Samuel Fraser of New York classes 








with the butts laying 











up to the bands. 
Course after course 
now follows until the 
middle is reached. The 
inner course should be 
packed very closely, so 













































































as to keep the middle 
fuller than the outside. A good stacker, who 
is accustomed to the work, will lay out a 
little until the stack is as large as needed. 
The size can be maintained until it is time to 
draw in so as to top out. It is especially 
necessary when this drawing-in work has 
started to have the center full, which must 
be maintained all the time. Keep the center 
higher than the outside. When the draw in 
is started, let it be done slowly at first. 

Small grains stacked in this manner will 
save the grain just about as well as if stored 
in the barn. As a last thing, I like to cover 
the stack with old hay and then to weigh this 
down with hangers made of ropes or wires. 
When so protected, it is just about impossible 
for rains to do any damage. 


A Sovereign Antidote for disease of all 
kinds is cleanliness. 
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As the first crop to grow I would suggest 
buckwheat. This might be followed by corn, 
but much would depend upon whether the 
soil is dry and warm enough to produce corn. 
A forage crop of oats and peas might be 
grown. Best results will probably be secured 
by putting, this land into grass. Once it is 
well-seeded (using timothy, redtop, alsike 
clover, and red clover) it should produce 
heavy’crops of hay for several years, and the 
hay crop would be less injured by the over- 
flow than any other crop which could be put 
upon the land. 


Pumpkins with Corn—It has always been 
my practice to plant pumpkin seed with my 
check rowed corn. As I always plant check 
rowed corn with a hand planter, and as 
almost all of these planters are equipped 
with a pumpkin seed attachment, the only 
expense of planting is for the seed which is 
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is applied. In about two weeks, I make sec- 
ond picking when the orchard is picked clean. 
The pears now are dumped in heaps for sort- 
ing under a tent, which we move as needed. 
We also use tent in picking the first time 
to shelter barrels and tools. The second 
picking is sorted in two grades. We get 
quite a percentage of No 1's this time, as’ 
some were missed the first picking and some 
that were too small are now large enough for 
first grade. This method of sorting on tree 
applies only to the fruit picked by my son 
and myself. If we have one or two helpers, 
they try to pick No 1’s the first picking, 
but the pears they pick are dumped and my 
son or myself or a trusty man sorts them 
over. I never permit any haphazard pack- 
ing. Always have barrels neatly stenciled 
with name of variety and grade and my own 
name.—[C. Ely Blackwell, Mercer County, 
N J. 
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Forecast Field Bean Acreage 


» Some oat ground will probably go 
fnto beans. Acreage probably 10 to 
15% larger than last year. Pianting 
begins next week.—[D. G. Martin, 
Monroe County, N Y. 

Looks like a big crop of. beans of 
al kinds. Season wet and cold. Now 
too late for oats and barley. Land 
will be put into beans.—[{M. S. Dun- 
lap, Genesee County, N Y. 

Acreage likely to’ increase 
None planted yet, however.—T[E. 
Harmon, Monroe County, N Y. 

Acreage of all canning crops in this 
state will be smaller than last year, 
We are looking for a small yield. Wet 
Weather has delayed planting.—[L. 
P. Haviland, Oneida County, N Y. 

Large increase in acreage looked 





40%. 
E. 


for. Probably 50%. Stocks of 1908 
crop nearly exhausted, selling for 
$2.55 f 0b station—[J. P. Wood, 


Washtenaw County, Mich. 

Pianting of pea beans will not start 
until June 10. Indications are for in- 
creased acreage, possibly 25%. Old 
stocks entirely exhausted. Large oats 
acreage not sown will go into beans.—. 
[{Cc. E. .DePuy Company, Ingham 
County, Mich. 

Oats seeding delayed; which will 
cause larger crop of beans, probably 
10% increase. Soil continues good. 
No change in varieties.——[Mason Ele- 
vator Company, Ingham County, Mich. 

Farmers’ talk of increasing acreage 
of field beans continues firm.—[Lapeer 
Canning Company, Lapeer County, 
Mich. 

Acreage of beans will be somewhat 
larger than for the two previous years. 
{O. M. C., Eames, Mich. 


Further Data on Apple Crop 


Further reports from orchardists 
confirm the deductions drawn from 
earlier communications and printed in 
these columns last week. Following 
are a few extracts: 

Bloom only about 20%, early varie- 
ties better than late ones.—[W. W. 
Farnsworth, Lucas County, O. 

Bloom norma! to full. Varieties that 
bore heavily last year are deficient 
this season. Trees thrifty : except 
where no effort,has been made to fight 
the San Jose scale.—[Enos B. Engle, 
Franklin County, Pa. 

Bloom normal on -heaviest apples. 
Baldwins very deficient. Not more 
than 10% of normal bloom.—[Arling- 
ton Mapes, Ontaric County, N Y. 

Bloom about normal for all varie- 
ties.. Nearly.all orchards sprayed and 
cultivated. Prospects for a normal 
crop.—[C. B. Hoagland, Wayne Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Baldwins in light bloom. Greenings 
normal. Fall apples .in good shape. 
Cherries, plums and peaches look 
well.—[L. C., Monroe County, N Y. 

Greenings, Kings, Russets and fall 
apples in normal bloom. Baldwin rath- 
er shy. Prospects for 75% of a crop. 
{H. A. P., Ontario County, N Y. 

Prospects for apples are as follows: 
Baldwins 1-3 of a full crop, Greening 
I%, Spy 60%, Hubbard .100%, Russ>t 

75%, Wagner and Ben Davis 100%. 
Pears tee —-[B. C. M., Wayne Coun- 

vty ‘blossom very late. 
are for a good crop.—l[E. P., 
County, N Y. 
i Conditions are as follows: Baldwin 
bloom 15%, Greening 75%, King 85%, 
Russet 95%, Zoo 100%, Hubbard 100%, 
other varieties 80%. Weather perfect 
for fertilization of blossoms.—[S. H. 
W., Monroe County, N Y. 

Fruit of all varieties above normal. 
Weather conditions ideal for a full 
crop.—[F. L. R., Wayne County, N Y. 

Fruit trees in full bloom and fruit 
Is setting well.—[C. E. H., Troy, Mich. 

Ben Davis in 50% bloom, Rome 
Beauty 10%, Winesap 60%.—I[J. R., 
Racoon County, O. 

Bloom was heavy with exception of 








Prospects 
Wayne 


Rome Beauty, which is almost a fail- 
ure. Ben Davis .25%.—l[J. S. C., Ra- 


coon Island, O. 

Average bloom about 1-3 of nor- 
mal and where not well sprayed fruit 
did not set well. A few orchards 
promise % to 1-3 of a crop. - Looks 
like a total of 10 or 15% of a crop of 
apples in Ohio valley.—[U. T. C., 
Proctorville, O. 

Bloom of all varieties heaviest for 
a good many years. Trees in splen- 
did condition.—[H. D. L., Anan- 
Gale, NY. 

There was a full bloom, which was 
followed by a killing frost. Don’t ex- 
pect’ any crop this year—[C. L., 
L. easville, O. 

Full bloom on all apple trees, and 
with favorabie weather good crop 


COMMERCIAL 


should be harvested.——{N. W. Snyder, 
Medford, Ont. 

Prospects are for a full crop. Trees 
in good condition and generally re- 


ceiving better attention. With ad- 
vanced knowledge also in packing, 
shipping orchardists’ revenue should 


be materially decreased.—[W. D. Rit- 
tenhouse, Beansville, Ont. 

Blossoms not yet open. Season is 
very late.—[C. R. Fowler, Burlington, 
Ont. t 

Good prospects for a large crop. 
Trees are thrifty. Few killed by blight 
or drouth. Pears fine, plums fair.— 
[M. Crossfield, Abbotsford, Que. 

Outlook for apples is fair to good. 
Bloom is normal. Plums, cherries and 
pears in especially heavy blossom..— 
[A. W. Peart, Burlington, Ont. 

Trees not in blessom yet, but look- 


ing fine. Prospects good for an aver- 
age crop.—[H. C. Breckton, Merton, 
Ont, 


Present indications are as follows: 
Baldwins very few in blossom; Spy 
half a crop; Greening full crop; Ben 
Davis not many blossoms; Golden Rus- 
set fair. Summer and fall apples good 
excepting those that yielded heavily 


last year. Cared-for orchards look 
well. Plums, cherries, pears and 
peaches promise full crops.—[John 


Rice, Whitby, Ont. 

Bloom not 4 of normal, Baldwin, 
Greening and Spy are not reliable in 
this county. McIntosh Red, Scott’s 
Winter, Russian Baldwin, and others 
are set instead.—[F. H. M., La- 
moille County, Vt. 


Onion Avene Increased 








Reports to American Agriculturist 
from the onion-growing sections in- 
dicate an increased acreage, com- 
pared with last year. With the ex- 
ception of a few localities in New 
England, no reductions in onion acre- 
age were reported, the tendency being 
to increase. 

Seeding was dene generally in 
rather wet weather, but the young 
plants made a good start in most in- 
stances. Flood damage has since off- 
set a part of the increased acreage. 
The net result is probably a slight in- 
crease in area planted to onions, but 
too early to state definitely, with a 


fair outlook at this date, so far as 
yield can be judged. 
Following are extracts from come- 


munications from growers: 

Increase in acreage about 300 acres 
over last year. Some damage done by 
rain. Crop starts out very promising. 
[Henry Price, Hardin County, O. 

Damage done by wind. Acreage 
normal, prospects fair. —[Tobias Mar- 
tin, Seneca County, O. 

Acreage the same as last year. Some 
damage since planting, on account of 
excessive moisture. 
a good crop.—{E. B., 
ty, Mf. 

Se®i went into the ground under fa- 
vorable conditions and plants started 
fairly - well. Stand is a little thin. 
Some damage from hail and floods. 
Some reseeding done. Too much wet 
weather for perfect conditions. Crop 
promises fair.—[Horr-Warner Com- 
pany, Medina and Wayne Counties, O. 

Increase in acreage is 15 to 20%. 
Plants started well. Yield cut down 
5% by winds, damage and insects.—[J. 
B., Madison County, N Y. 

Normal acreage, with conditions fa- 
vorable for a good crop.—[G. H. H., 
Suffolk County, N Y. 

Outlook is favorable for a good 
crop from normal acreage.—[F. L. Y., 
Suffolk County, N Y. 
larger than last season. 
but 


Wayne Coun- 


Acreage \% 
Planting season was cold and wet, 


seed is started nicely. Prospects fa- 
vorable.—[B. & S., Madison County, 

N Y. 
Acreage normal, but a little late. 
No dam- 


Plants are doing fairly well. 
age reported.—[J. N. C., Rensselaer 
County, N Y. 

Acreage increased 25%. 
plants starting slowly. Season about 
two weeks late. Worms doing con- 
siderable damage.—[H. H.,, Hampshire 
County, Mass. 

Acreage about normal. 
little late, but plants are well started. 
[A. H. S., Hampden County, Mass. 

Acreage increased 5%. Planting 
was a little late, but crop is in good 
condition. Some loss from high winds, 
Outlook is good.—[A. S. & A. P. G,, 
Hampshire County, Mass. 

Area increased about 100 
Plants have made a good start. Very 
little damage reported. Only a few 
maggots. Promises for a full crop. 
[F. F. W., Hampshire County, Mass 

Acreage reduced to 25%. 


Young 


acres. 





Prospects are for | 
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Planting . 
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conditions were favorable and the 
young plants are growing well. Some 


washed away by the rains.—[C. J., 
Fairfield County, Ct. 

Acreage larger than last year. About 
40% of the first seeding was lost by 
wind. There was some _ resecding. 
Prospects since the 25th have im- 
proved. Young plants are looking well, 
[W. O. ¥., Elkhart County, Ind. 

Seeding was not under favorable 
conditions, but plants are doing well. 
Some damage by floods. Acreage 
about normal and prospects of yield 
fair.—[H. S. H., Chelsea, Mich. 

Area planted in onions is about 100 
acres larger than last season. Pianting 
was in unfavorable weather and young 
plants are not coming up well. There 
is not an average stand of 25%.—(B. 
M. W., Hampshire County, Mass. 

Increase about 10% acreage over last 
year. Stand far ahead of normal. 
Outlook fine so far.—[C. S. S., Noble 
County, Ind. 


The Liberal Potato Acreage 


It is too early on June 1, through 
much of the country to make 
any definite report either upon the 
acreage or the actual condition of 
growing potatoes. The acreage is not 
determined at this date, as there is a 
large area, particularly in eommercial 
districts like Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and northern Iowa, where planting 
proceeds to a very considerable extent 
after June 1. The best advices which 
American Agriculturist received this 
month from our correspondents, how- 
ever, indicate that it is the intention 
to plant at least .a full normal acre- 
age, and probably something above 
the usual area. 

With the exception of the area west 
of the Missouri river, which was in- 
jured generally by lack of rainfall, the 
appearance of the plant so far as can 
be judged at this time is about nor- 
mal. The first report on this crop is 
always high, as all the enemies of this 
crop and all the vicissitudes of the 
season must be met after June 1. In 
@ general way it may be assumed that 
the condition of the crop at this time 
is at least normal, or something above 





Farmers are very much in earnest 
over the potato crop. The tendency 
is toward a smart increase in acre- 
age. -This is but natural, considering 
the relatively good prices the past 
fall and winter. Two things, however, 
stand in the way. Seed potatoes have 
ruled high all the spring, and fur- 
thermore, the season is one to two 
weeks late. These facts have de- 
terred some farmers from putting in 








as many potatoes as they had tpred. 
But the situation is sufficient to 
ly make up for these drawbacks. 

Advices coming to American Agri- 
culturist during the past week or ten 
days from important potato sections 
east of the Rocky mountains and 
north of the Ohio river show marked 
uniformity in the matter of liberal 
acreage. It is only an exceptional re- 
pert which points. to a smaller area 
under this crop. In our eastern sec- 
tions, where commercial fertilizers 
are largely used, farmers were. never 
more generous in feeding the soil. Fur- 
thermore, they bear testimony to the 
fact that not infrequently late plant- 
ed potatoes make a splendid =e 
at harvest. 

Eastern Potato Strongholds 


Spring cold here and planted very 
late. Seed is high. I think not as 
many acres as last year. Not many 
farmers have finished planting up to 
June 1.—({B. J..H., Harman, N Y. 

More potatoes planted this year 
than last. Season backward; plenty 
of rain; weather cold and wet.—[R. D. 
G., East Greenbush, N Y. 

I think acreage a trifle less. We 
have had some rain, and potatoes 
came up well and look fine. Pros- 
pects very favorable.—[W. J. G., Long 
Island. , 

Increase of 10% in acreage. Plant- 
ing done under favorable circum- 
stances. Plants coming up nicely.— 
[A. H. H., Bellefonte, Pa. 

Acreage will be double last year 
and weather conditions during first 
half of June are favorable.—[E. A. 
R., Brunswick, Me. 

Planting about a week late, but 
conditions perfect. Acreage nearly 
25% above last year. Planting mostly 
done by June 1.—[N. J. S., Haywood, 
Aroostook Co, Pa. 


_— 


Pea Crop for Canners Smaller 








We pack no peas. Contracted to- 
matoes at $8 per ton. Crop condi- 
tions are favorable. Our acreage 
about twice as large as last year. We 
think this will hold good for Lancas- 
ter County, Pa. 

Our acreage of peas this year is 
about 10% less than last year. The 
crop looking good and is about two 
weeks later than normal. We antici- 
pate an average yield.—[Edgett-Burn- 
ham Company, Newark, N Y. 

Prospect is poor for a full crop of 
peas. Acreage about the same as last 
year.—[John W. Garrison, Cumber- 
land County, N J. 








_ This Thrifty BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter Makes Short Work 


of any feed and our improved wind elevator carries any height or 
direction. Every BLIZZARD cutter is tested by 50% harder strain 


than is ever called for in ordinary use. 





That's why we can 


» and do guarantee them. 
Used for 38 Years and 
Proved Most Practical 


wasiest running, strongest. Only 
cutter with knives adjustable while 
running at top speed. Self feed table. 
Mounted or unmounted. Shipped ready 
to put up. Nothing complicated, Ask 
iS for free book, “ Why Silage Pays.” 
JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
436 W. Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohio 
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EDWARD RE. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. ¥. 
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OSU'S BINDER TWINE 
Farmers Wanted As Agents ' 


POST. GoUL TEN, sows 























and all machinery for 
making fruit juices, etc. 
Most reliable and econ- 
omical. Catalogue free. 
The BOOMER & BOSCHERT 

PRESS CO. 
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PLANTERS 4 BOW SPRAYERS 
O. K. Campion 











I want every_man who runs a iarm on business prin- 
ciples to let me tell him why he needs {IIIT a scale and 
why my forty-four years experience in i to 
the consumer on a freetriail freight paid plan 
makes me the man to 


which I originated 
from. invented the 


Let send Scale 
“JONES He Pays The Freight” 1 Dat. Brine 





ice list. 
i DSe., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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Twelve Years with Onions 
WILLARD JONES, MADISON COUNTY, N X¥ 


I have been interested tn growing 
onions for the last 12 years. Yellow 
Globe Danvers is our standard va- 
riety, but Southport Yellow and Red 
Globe are best sellers. They require 
more skill in raising, however, and 
a longer season to mature. The soil 
on which I have best success is a vir- 
gin humus or clear muck, well under- 
drained and non-acid. The crop ro- 
tation is carrots, onions and corn, 
after which the soil is not ideal for 


asites, ichneumon flies, etc, keep down 
the insect enemies. I have*no spray- 
ing apparatus on the place, as we do 
not need to spray for any crops we 
grow. I feel certain that no differ- 
ence in yield would result if our on- 
ions fields were sprayed. As this land 
is nearly all humus, more vegetable 
matter is not needed, and leaching of 
fertility is hardly possible on this 
mucky soil. 

During midsummer three small 
cultivator teeth are substituted for 
the two knives on the wheel hoe and 
later used to stir the soil to a greater 
depth between the rows. This aids in 


onions. New land gives the best re- the formation of nitrates, and the 
sults, that is, land only ten years of rootlets broken off take on new 
cropping. growth. An investigation a week 

The field is fall plowed and al- or ten- days later will show the 


lowed to remain rough during the 
winter. In the spring it is harrowed 
and raked when very much trash is 
on it, then smoothed with a plank 
drag. This last also makes the marks 
from the drill marker show accurately 
and plainly. The land is laid out in 
rectangular plots of any area from 
an acre up to four or five acres. Rows 
are made 14 inches apart and the 
drill set so as to drop about 20 seeds 
to the foot. This drill is an auto- 
matic machine and is indispensable, 
because of its practical perfection. I 
purchased’ it 11 years ago complete 
with attachments for $16.50. Usually 
I plant five to eight acres of onions 
every spring, and generally the crop 
succeeds itself on the same land un- 
til the muck becomes so fine, easily 
dried and light that the wind blows 
it badly. Then corn is planted as in 
the rotation mentioned above. 
Cultivation is begun as soon as the 
seedlings prick through the surface. 
A double-wheel harrow is used in the 
first cultivation and followed by a 


single and modified wheel harrow. signed to the various committees. Been nneee 
Cultivation is given after every rain Many state horticultural - societies Brine, . Ca 


when possible, and once a week any- 


ground to be completely permeated 
with white rootlets. My single-blade 
wheel hoe keeps down the weeds in 
early August. I seldom use a crop 
forcing fertilizer, but when used it 
is applied broadcast early in July. 
Nitrate of soda is best. 


Pomological Meeting Ahead 


The 31st biennial conference of the 
American pomological society will be 
held at St Catherines, Ont, September 
14-16, when the Ontario fruit grow- 
ers ‘association, the Niagara district 
fruit growers and St Catherines’ hor- 
ticultural society will also meet. In 
recognition of the importance of this 
event the Ontario government has 
placed a substantial sum of money at 
the disposal of the committee on are 
rangements, which includes represen- 
tatives of the provincial and local so- 
cieties. Prof John Craig, secretary 
of the pomological society, has met 
with this committee, and the main 
features of the work have been as- 





have appointed delegates to attend 


Rose Hurst Farm 
. 6, 1908, 


New Aug. 
at Western Gercat So. Co., Shicao 


ENTLEMEN :— We 
Bee oper es 





RT H. NisBIT, Prop. 
There are saat Teasons why 


aig Patty Fees 


es such good satisfaction to its 
te t is’so waste balanced; has 
such a high percentage of digestibil- 
ity that cows thrive and produce so 
mvch better results than from any 
other feed. It is just what they nee 
and in the most suitable form, 

ry it and see for yourself. At 
dealers or write to nearest office o 


The Great Western Coreal Go., 
Feed Dept.. Chicago, Ill. 


Branches: Boston, Mass.; New Haven Conn; 
New York, N. ‘Albany, N. ¥4 Pees! 
Pe; Philadelphia, Pa. 








wift’s 
Arsenate of Lead 


It cannot burn or injure the most 
delicate foliage. It sticks tothe leaf 
and remains effective for a long time, 

It is easy to use, Its use will im- 
prove quality and quantity of your 
yield, 

Let us send proofs of these claims, 


Write for our valuable 
book . on leaf-eating 
insects and how to 
destroy them. 


Jn writing, givaus name of your dealer 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO, 
18 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rormer have the pe Dart Tooking out oe ay 8 
Fleming’s Seavin Cure(Liquid) 


soft and semi-solid 


yas nora 
ike an 


5 ; - litt] 
vay until the onion tops are so large the meetings, and thus a great di- h be imitated. jones rT 
hat the rows are full, and prevent versity of territory will be repre- Fleming's Vest-Pocket 


urther work until harvest. I have 
used two brands of fertilizer, but two 
easons ago purchased separate chem- 
cals and mixed them ourselves. The 
resulting crop was not as large as 
this year, but considering the wet sea- 
son the fertilizer was satisfactory, 
though the mixing was a bother, The 
chemicals purchased were nitrate of 
soda, muriate of potash and acid 
phosphate. The analyses of the com- 
mercial brands vary from 1 to 4%, 
nitrogen 8 to 16%, phosphoric acid, 6 
to 10% potash; 2-8-10 is the most 
used. The cost varies from $26 to 
$352 a ton. . The best is the cheapest. 
Usually 500 to 800 pounds an acre is 
applied; 500 being harrowed in be- 
fore sowing the seed and sometimes 
“00 or 300 pounds broadcast the last 
of June or July 1. 


sented. . This will conduce greatly to 
discussions, especially of legislative 
and interstate matters. A great ex- 
hibition of Canadian grown fruits will 
be held at this time, thus affording 
an exceptional opportunity to study 
northern varieties. Excursions through 
the Niagara district, which is the 
most intensely cultivated region in 
Canada, will be arranged for. The 
program will include the latest and 
best features in up-to-date pomology. 
Early September is the ideal time td 


visit this section; therefore, all fruit | 


growers who can should arrange to 


- attend the convention. 





We have taken American Agricul- 
turist for many years and have found 
it a great and valuable paper. It helps 
the farmer in buying and it also helps 


We have, as a rule, little trouble him in‘selling. It gives-us fine advice 
with insects. The onion maggot is in everything pertaining to the farm 
he worst pest, with cutworm anda 2nd crops. The poultry talks are 


wireworm second and third. Last year 


grand. Even now that we have left 
the farm in broken health from over- 


grasshoppers appeared in startling work, we cannot get along without the 
imbers, but caused little actual gear ola American Agriculturist.—[M. 
mage... Our friends the insect par- M. M., St Lawrence County, N Y. 





Veterinary Adviser 
and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
tells cranny how to 4 om. Oove 

Write for a free copy. 
FLEMING Pa ta Chemists, 
‘221 Union Stock Yards, Ghicago, DL 













Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses. 
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Save time and and | 
INCREASE THE Be Beng tarning 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. | 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co 
operators. This book describes tae 

than the wherefore of py In 
words it tells how to tive 
farm or factory, co-operative cuyinge peaking 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ 

en’s exchanges for both buying and selling. 
directions given are based upon the actual 


The character 

commend it to the atten- 

tion of all men and women who desire to 

be condition. Illustrated. - pages. 5x7 
WE cn cccccpoccccncodegowtcs ccecCevccescsenescoseee 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York 
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- ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
complete and comprehensive work ever published om 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has aptenctans the subject of animal breed- 
The leading laws which govern this 
intricate question the author has boldly 
= authoritatively arranged. The chapters 
has written on the more involved features 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions. The bock is intended to meet 
the needs of all persons interested in_ the 
iy rearing of live stock. ane 405 
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ORANGE zupD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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to Animals 


horses with Whipple Humane 
more than - snare lara with ae py ond Shert Tugs which they dis: 

Jon’t use “sweat-pads.”’ It’s like working in the field ~t- in a hot @ay’s sun wi ied round your sore neck. It’s 
cruel—especially in ot weather—injures your horses and costs — in re. S ass Use Whippte Humane Horse Collars and your 
horses will have ne more sores—galis or bruised shoulders. No mi wasted t 

yhen &@ man can buy a Whipple Humane Horse Collar that will 1 Keep his well, it isacrime to torture him with a collar that 
will make him sore. And it’s policy from a money-in-your-pocket point of view. Consider these facts, and decide to try at least 
one set of Whipple Humane Horse Collars. 


“Sweat Pads” ; are ) Cruel 


Send us your name and new ad protect you 
Coliars—Soid on 18 , Sore’ trial, Cost n 







Cost Noe Thousands and Thousands of F armers 2re writing Us for our Book about 
Botior 7 WHIPPLE HUMANE 
Way” HORSE COLLARS 





ranteed to cure any sore-necked horse while he works—and to absolute- 
ly prevent sores, galls and bunches. Investigate and you'll have no mare: loss of 
valuable horses ruined by sores, bunches or diseased shoulders. No m swee- 
Teil you why. You'll see ina minute from’ the illus- 


Over 
60,000 


eS te on heel H lar Sense,"' or by ining Whi 

rations in our “Horse jar examining p- 

In Use aeene Horse Collars at your dealers. The simple facts are just and fies 
i—The pulli surface on these collars is properly distributed. 


pinees 15 Days’ Trial or Money Back Without 


Peeifeftiiet{s 


a ery agt comes complete and ready to use—iees trouble to put on 
ini takeo and fit any horse perfect on the ¢ the time me Sy Fed wa Bw 
ment. Built to last for years by expert workmen, and of di 










U View From the Rear 





there are 45 square inches of pulling surface on each shoulder as 

only 10 square inches on old-style hame collars. 3—The burden of pulling 
above the lower shoulder joint, giving the horse a chance to step Vithout bruis- 
ing the joint where most pressure 

over the shoulder blade where so mucb trouble is caused with cld-style 
collars. 5—No pressure at al! on top of the neck or on the windpipe to shut 
the horse’s breathing. It is the breast-collar princip pplied to the 


Question, by over 4500 Harness Dealers 
or From Our Nearest Factory, Freight Prepaid, if Your Dealer Does Not Have Them Yet. 


rials. Write us today for Free Book and testimonials. If your Harness 
Dealer can’t supply you yet Address our Nearest Factory as Below, 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO., 135% Towe Street, Uhloago Halghts, lilinole 
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Factory, 1835 Lowe St., Chicago 
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A Concrete Hog Waterer 


Cc, ©, PERVIER, ILLINOIS 





Nothing in the line of a watering 
device for hogs has given me greater 
satisfaction ‘than my concrete hog 
waterer, which is an {mproved form 
of the old barrel and float system. The 
trouble with that system was that the 
pigs drank directly from the barrel 
through triangular holes cut in the 
cover, and all the mud and filth set- 
tled to the bottom, making the water 
constantly impure, Occasionally a pig 
would thrust his head through the 
hole, get fast and drown. With my 
method of construction all this is 
avoided. 

+ Take a barrel and remove head and 
bottom and use for a form. Dig a 
hole in the ground 8 inches greater 
in diameter than the barrel and .4 
inches deeper. Place the supply pipe 
leading from the tank in position, 


with an elbow and short piece of pipe 
turning up in the center of the hole 
at bottom, on which the float valve is 
screwed. Now put in the pipe, which 
leads to another hole dug for 
tamp 


the 


drinking barrel. Now in 4 

















Concrete Hog Waterer 
On the right is the float barrel. On 
the left is the drinking barrel, with 
drinking box at top and tank heater 
for cold weather. 


inches of concrete in the bottom of 
hole for the float, and place the barrel 
form upon it, in proper position. This 
barrel must be of sufficient diameter 
to permit turning the float valve and 
lever inside of it. Fill in the con- 
crete around it, and the float barrel is 
tompleted. 


Making the Drinking Vessel 


Now tamp ¢ inches of concrete in 
the bottom of the second hole and 
‘piace another barrel upon it, as in the 
first. Fill in the concrete around the 
barrel to within about 10 inches of 
the top. Then cut away the earth 
where the drinking boxes are to be, 
and put in 5 inches of concrete for the 
bottom of the boxes. Have two forms 
ready, each made of three pieces of 
6-inch board, 12 inches long, cut slant- 
ing at the ends, so that when nailed 
together the forms will be 12 inches 
square at the top and 10 inches square 
at the bottom. “Place these forms on 
the concrete, with the open ends 
against the barrel. Between these 
ends and the barrel put a plate of 
heavy galvanized iron 16 inches long 
and 6 inches wide, with holes punched 
in it 3 inches above the bottom to 
permit the water to pass into’ the 
boxes. Now fill in the concrete around 
the forms, bedding in the ends and 
bottom of the plate. The concrete 
should be carried out about 2 feet 
around the barrel to prevent the pigs 
from rooting the earth away. 

Perhaps a better and more con- 
venient form for the drinking boxes 
would be to have the tinner make two 
galvanized iron pans, 12 inches square 
at the top and 10 inches square at 
the bottom, with holes punched in one 
end 2 inches above the bottom, so that 
the dirt which accumulates in the 
boxes cannot pass into the barrel. 
Tnese pans shoul be lifted up before 
the concrete hardens to insure their 
coming out easily when necessary to 
empty the dirt out of them. In either 
way the dirt does not get into the bar- 
rel, and the boxes are readily cleaned. 
After the concrete has hardened the 
barrel forms may be torn out, and it 
is then ready for use. 

The float barrel may be any distance 
desired from the drinking barrel, and 
both should be fitted with good cov- 
ers. In winter the float barrel is well 





covered with straw to prevent freez- 
ing, and a tank heater is used in the 
drinking barrel. There is no cutting 
of ice to do, and a constant supply ot 
water is always at hand, day or night. 

The total cost of our hog watering 
system was $13, of which $8.64 was 
for pipes, valves and a hydrant for 
washing buggies. 


Handling Clover for Hay 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








At one time it was ,thought that 
clover could not be made into hay of 
prime quality unless it was cured in 
the cock. It must be conceded that 
this method of making clover hay 
does make a prime article, but under 
some conditions of weather it is pos- 
sible to make good hay without so 
much labor. The climatic conditions 
in general and the weather conditions 
at the time of cutting should go far 
to determine the method of curing 
adopted. 

Clover ought to be cut for hay when 
in full bloom, and for feeding sheep 
and cows in milk the stage a little 
short of full bloom is' better. But 
there may be reasons for deferring 


the cutting a little later than the time. 


mentioned. If the weather is quite 
showery when the elover reaches the 
stage of full bloom it is wiser to de- 
fer cutting than to hazard the spoil- 
ing of the hay by exposing it to suc- 
cessive wettings. When cut sooner 
than the full bloom stage it is more 
difficult to cure than when cut later, 
and it also takes considerably longer. 
Then there may be reasons for delay- 
ing a little on account of the grasses 
found growing in clover. These, or 
some of them, may mature somewhat 
later than clover, and when they form 
a considerable portion of the crop this 
must be considered. It is a good plan 
to have some kind of grass growing 
with clover, especially in rainy cli- 
mates, as an admixture of grass aids 
materially in the quick curing of clo- 
ver. It prevents compactures when 
first cut, and grasses cure more 
quickly than clover. 

In climates where the “weather is 
usually “dry in harvest time, clover 
may be cut and cured without putting 
it in cock. It will-usually be found 
helpful to use the tedder on it once, 
and there may be instances when this 
will be helpful a second time. The 
object of the tedding is to shake up 
the cut clover, so the air can get at 
it. If the crop has been grown under 
irrigation, where showers do not come 
in the summer season, it may some- 
times be loaded from the swath. 
When thus handled, however, much 
promptness must be shown when lift- 
ing the crop, as overcuring detracts 
much from the quality of the hay. 

When the weather is not threaten- 
ing ¢lover may frequently be cured 
in the windrow and lifted even where 
showers are liable to occur. The 
process would be to cut the hay and 
follow with the tedder. When ready 
to rake bring the hay into small 
windrows, from which it may be 
lifted with the loader. For such rak- 
ing and curing the side delivery rake 
is peculiarly adapted. 

Curing in the Cock 

When cured in the cock 


the crop 


is drawn into windrows as soon as it |} 


without difficulty. It is 
then put into cocks by hand labor. 
Where clover hay is put into cocks 
nowadays the aim should be to cover 
these with hay caps; that is, where the 


can be raked 


necessity exists for adopting this mode | 
ma- | 
answer | 
The caps should be | 


Any kind of cheap 
will turn rain will 


of curing. 
terial that 
for the purpose. 
not less than a and 


yard square, 


should have pegs attached to the cor- | 


ners, which may be pushed into the 
hay when the caps are in place. In 
most instances it will be necessary to 
expose the hay at the bottom of the 
cocks by turning it over, especially 
when the weather has been damp. 
Clover hay is ready to store when @ 
twisted wisp does not show any indi- 
cations of moisture. 


‘firmed 








And while we are talking about old 
men leaving the farm, a word to the 
young. fellows 
should be said also. 


tions country boys 


given to. thinking 
too lightly of them- 
selves and of their 
work in life. They 
run entirely too 
much to amuse- 
ment; baseball gets 
into their blood; 
eit y attractions 
draw them _ city- 
ward; and they just 
naturally forget 
about the whole- 
some things at 
home the, splendia opportunities they 
have, and the responsibilities they 
owe themselves, their parents and 
their communities. Now, don’t mis- 
understand me. I want country boys 
to have fun and lots of it. I want 
them to have recreation, good times, 
good books, travel trips, educational 
advantages—everything, in fact, that 
is healthy, invigorating, uplifting and 
entertaining. But I don’t like to see 
them ape the silly, stupid, worthless 
fools of the city and towns that we 
see so frequently out in the country 
today. If anything is disgusting to 
me, it is these smart Aleck acts, now 
so commonly displayed almost wher- 
ever we go. The coarse jokes, the 
profane words, the loud jests, do not 
belong in the country; and country 
boys ought to have character and 
manhood enough to resent them and 
leave them alone. I never see a 
bunch of city boys or town boys snort- 





In too many sec- | 


and town boys are | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





ing and running around that I am) 


not considerably disgusted. 
of them go,.they are not on the road 
to the good or to prosperity. They 
are not such as I want as associates 
for my boy. Some of them think they 
are gentlemen’s sons with plenty of 
money and no business; which is all 
very bad. Others have business and 
neglect it; and this is still worse. 
What pains me most is to see among 
them so many farm boys. It is really 
injurious to mingle with these con- 
loafers, many usually rather 
seedy and most of them on the down- 
hill road. Some are vulgar and pro- 
fane, but they can play ball, tell de- 
grading stories, and find new ways of 
amusement. It never does any young 


As most | 


man much good to be brought into! 


contact with such characters. 
manner of development tends toward 
idleness, gambling and dissipation. It 
may make wise young men, but bad 
farmers and mechanics, bad husbands 
and fathers. 


have the wholesome chores of the 
farm exchanged for the degrading oe 
LWAYS Mention 1 Writing any 
[To Page 694.] |4 This Journal tne eu wil ee get a 


I am not ready yet to| 


This | 
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The inventors of the Modern 
their semi-centennial year, offer 


economical silo on the market. 
Experience, antedating that of 
firm manufacturing 


produce the highest quality ata 
most reasonable price. — 

Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us the size of the silo yon & want, 
We also make Silo Filling Machin- 
| ery and Manure Spreaders, 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 


Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Preventing Scours in Calves 


DR DAVID BOBERTS, WISCONSIN 





The first indication of scours is the 
soiled condition of the tail, loss of ap- 
petite, sunken eyes, sometimes the 
saliva flowing from the mouth, no at- 
tempt being made to swallow. They 
have a staring coat, grow-.thin, and 
lose strength rapidly. Death usually 
follows in from 12 to 24 hours unless 
prompt measures are taken to check 
the disease. If allowed to continue for 
any length.of time the scouring will 
be accompanied by congestion and ul- 
ceration of the intestinal mucous 
membrane caused by the frritating se- 
cretions. As a result of this disease 
partial or double blindness is some- 
times brought on. 

To prevent scours in calves, proper 
care should be given to the mother 
while pregnant, that she may be able 
to give birth to a healthy calf. As 
scours is @ germ disease, it is impor- 
tant that the calf be free from this 
disease when born. Cows afflicted 
vith the disease of abortion convey 
this disease to their offspring. It is 
for this reason that calves so often 
die of scours before they have even 
taken nourishment. 

Calves born afflicted with the germs 
of this disease in their system, are in 
a position to spread the disease to 
other calves that they may come in 
contact with in the same herd, or if 
shipped to other herds. This is an- 
other proof of its infectious nature. 
To prevent and overcome scours in 
calves, they should be given medicines 
that prevent fermentation of food to 
allay irritation and congestion, 





Control of Cattle Disease 


On April 24, the foot and mouth 
epidemic among cattle in the United 
States was officially declared at an 
end. Since then search has been going 
on for the cause of the disease. Re- 
cently it was announced by the United 
States department of agriculture that 
imported vaccine virus which had 
b 





contaminated with the virus of 
ot and mouth disease abroad, had 
spread the epidemic in this country. 
This cost the state and national gov- 
ernments and the people about $1,- 
000,000. It recalls a similar epidemic 
New England states in 1902-3. 
he epidemic of 1908-9 was discoy- 
ered near Detroit about November 10, 
and quickly spread to Buffalo, and 
then into Pennsylvania. That of 1902-3 
prevailed in eastern Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New’ Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. Some comparisons of these 
epidemics may be of interest. 
In the epidemic of 1908-9 the total 
n ber of cattle of all kinds that died 
fr the disease or were slaughtered 
I rder of government and state in- 


in the 


spectors was approximately 3700,.and 
the total cost $300,000. Of this sum 
t United States congress appro- 
priated $150,000, and the legislatures 


f e states in which the disease was 
lent appropriated a like amount. 
epidemic of 1902-3 the num- 

be cattle of all kinds that died or 
V laughtered was 4400, and the 
n tary loss or expenditure was ap- 
pl ately $300,000, or about the 
s as for the epidemic of 1908-9. 
I loes not adequately measure the 
| loss, however, as indirectly the 


») the cattle and dairy interests 
, iyS heavy during epidemics. The 
total Inee ‘ . . . . 
: loss, direct and indirect, is esti- 
n l at $1,000,000. 


ill be seen by the figures given 
that the epidemic of 1908-9 was 
not quite so severe in the number of 


a Is lost or so expensive in the 
«mount of money. expended as was 
the pidemic of 1902-3. However, the 
epidemic of this last winter was much 
™m widespread, affecting Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and even so 
far south as Maryland, 

The officials of the bureau of ani- 
mal industry were especially con- 
cerned in this last epidemic because 
the dise 


ase approached so near the 


Breat stock yards, If it had gained @ 


sata oe “4 é 
Lhe *s ay oak! a 
+7 ‘ 


foothold in the Chicago stock yards, 
the loss would have been enormous. , 

Some 600 men were employed by 
the bureau of animal industry to 
stamp ont the epidemic of 1908-9, and 
they did this work most effectively 
with the co-operation of state cattle 
bureaus. 


Gale a8 Semen’ Soden 


The annual sale of imported Jersey 
cattle by T. 8S. Cooper & Sons of 
Pennsylvania took place iast week 
near Allentown in the presence of 
many people, including buyers from 
all over the country. One hundred 
and twenty-two head of cattle were 
sold, realizing $78,981, or an avérage 
of $647.08. 

The highest priced animal was a 
ball, Viola’s Golden Jolly, which was 
sold to the Kenlock stock farm in 
Missouri for $12,000, C. I. Hudson of 
New York bought Raleigh’s Fairy 
Boy, for which he paid $8200; S. M. 
Bowman of Virginia bought a cow 
for $2250; Dr H. Rodman of Ken- 
tucky bought two cows, paying $2525 
and $1275, respectively; T. Dempsey 
of Ohio paid $2050 for a bull; Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt bought a herd of young 
cows, which was shipped to his New- 
port farm. After all, the sale was a 
great success, and shows how popu- 
lar the-Jersey cow has become in 
America. 











Book Reviews 


CANNING AND PRESERVING OF FooD 
PRODUCTS WITH BACTERIOLOGICAL 
TECHNIQUE—By Edward Wiley 
Duckwell, bacteriologist for the na- 
tional canners’ laboratory. LIllus- 
trated. 466 pages. 6x9 inches, 
Cloth. Volume 1. Price $5, net. 
Postpaid. Published by the Pitts- 
burg printing company of Pittsburg, 
Pa. For sale by Orange Judd com- 
pany of New York. 

This volume discusses in a techni- 
cal way the bacterial and chemical 
features of spoilage of food producta, 
together with an expose of the food 
preservative and coloring questions. 
The student and the large manufac- 
turer of preserved foods will find much 
to interest them in this work. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE PRESERVING OF FRUIT, 
VEGETABLES AND MEAT—By E. Wag- 
ner, technical manager of the pre- 
serving and marmaldde depart- 
ments of the Trachenberg sugar 
boiling works. Illustrated. 119 pages. 
5x7 %inches. Cloth. Price $2.50 net, 
postpaid. Published by D. Van Nos- 
trand Co, New York. For sale by 
Orange Judd company, New York. 
The author discusses the special 

recipes, farmulas and instructions, the 
apparatus and necessary utensils con- 
nected with the preservation of food 
products by drying, candying, putting 
up in glass and tins, etc. The book 
is designed tc be of service alike to 
the small and the large processor, 
and will be found especially he'pfal 
to those who would supply a special 
trade in home preserved foods. 


& 
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Paralysis in Swine—This affection 
most often follows overfeding of rich 
nitrogenous foods, to animals that are 
closely confined. Pigs do best when 
allowed a considerable range and not 
fed too highly. As this affection in- 
volves the spinal cord, it is not only 
liable to prove fatal, but is not, as a 
rule, satisfactorily treated. First, re- 
move the cause. Cut down feed and 
allow plenty of range, and if not: fed 
too liberally they will forage about 
and get exercise. Young pigs only 
partially paralyzed will often come 
right treated as above advised. Old 
animals will not often respond to any 
form of treatment. 








I am especially pleased with the 
great work, Burkett on Soils. I sup- 
pose it ig by one of the editors of 
American Agriculturist as I see the 
same nameon American Agriculturist’s 
staff; anyway, I am charmed with the 
volume and keep it at hand on my 
study table all the time.—[J. C. M. J. 
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IS picture shows the 52 disks used inside one of the many 
‘bucket bowl’’ cream separators that farmers and their wives 
"are everywhere discarding for the simple, sanitary Sharples 
Dairy, Tubular. We have slipped the 52 disks onto two 5 foot 
sticks so you can count them. The manufacturer and his agents 
call this disk bowl simple. Looks simple, doesn’t it? They 
also say the 52 disks can be washed all together—as one piece 
.—and hung upto dry. Whatdo you think of such a statement ? 
Ten feet of disks to wash clean and dry thoroughly, on both 
sides, twice daily. What a weary job after a hard day’s work 
or a late milking. ‘ The maker of this “bucket bowl” machine 
has brought infringement suits against several concerns who 
have made and sold cheap cream separators with disks like his 
for a number of years. Disk machine sales have so decreased 
that he needs all the business he can get. 


Why make the mistake of getting a “bucket bowl” machine ? 
You’ll very quickly wish you had a simple, sanitary, Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream separator instead. The dairy Tubular 
bow] contains just one instantly removable piece about like a 
napkin ring in size and shape. The entire Dairy Tubular bowl 
is easily washed clean in 3 minutes. 1909 sales exceed most, if 
not all, ‘bucket bowls” combined. Write for catalog No. 100. 
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The Aristocrat of Moderate 
Priced 


We are often asked the reason for the 
great success of the 


United States Se t Cream 
ee ane Sapener | agen 


U. S. Cream Separators are made of the best material,are most 
thorough in skimming and most durable in wearing qualities, 
Every UNITED STATES owner will stand back of these facts. 
In every line there is one best. Why? Because that one is the standard. 


So it is with Cream Separators, the United States is the Standard Cream Separa- 
tor. Many thousands being operated in all dairy sections have established 


its " s 

Promises and performances. There are cream separator manufacturers 
that promise great things—on paper—but in actual daily use their 
machines cannot fulfill their glaring claims. 

When some glib salesman claims he has something equal to the 
United States, make him show you proof. J? is one thing to make 
a claim and another thing to prove it. > 

‘ ‘The United States has the proof. For it Holds the 

W orld’s Record for closest skimming in fifty consecutive 
runs, covering one month, at the Pan-American Exposition 
from the milk of ten different breeds of cows, a 
record never having been equalled. 

Before you decide examine the United States care- 
fully. Ask any of the thousands of satisfied users 
and get their verdict, then have a United States 
selling agent Pg a United States in your dairyon 
free trial and it will prove all claims. 

In the meanwhile send for illustrated Catalogue No, 6 » 


} VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO,, Bellows Falls, VL 
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The “PHILADELPHIA” 
The Best on 


fongest test and most in use. Con- 
an from top to bottom. The only 
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NEW YORK, JUNE 12, 1909 
- The New Style Country Store 


The old-fashioned storekeeper is 
having his troubles, just as is every- 
one else who sticks tc inadequate 
methods, and fails to adapt himself to 
the changes and improvements of this 
progressive age. These old _ style 
country merchants are now complain- 
ing at the competition of manufac- 
turers and of others who sell goods 
direct to the consumer at the closest 
possible margin of protit. 

This movement toward direct trade 
between producer and consumer is 
one that is bound to grow.. It is doing 
immeasurable good to farmers as 
consumers of manufactured articles, 
also to farmers as producers of food 
stuffs and raw materials consumed by 














others. Instead of .butting his head 
against this inevitable economic 
change, let the old style country 


storekeeper catch up with the times. 
He can no longer compel his custom- 
ers to pay outrageously high prices, 
nor compel them to turn their prod- 
uce in to him at even more out- 
rageously low prices. He can no longer 
“lord it” over the rural community. 
'A permanently profitable business can 
no longer be built up along such lines 
by the country store. 

On the other hand, the thoroughly 
up-to-date rural merchant, the man 
who realizes the whole situation and 
is quick to take advantage of new de- 
velopments in trade and industry, is 
making more money for himself and 
proving a larger benefit to the com- 
munity than ever before. Such a 
eountry merchant “‘keeps things mov- 
ing.””, He is not obliged to stock up 
beyond his probable needs. By buying 
direct from manufacturers and others 
who create a large retail demand for 
their goods through advertising, the 
country dealer is able to make auick 





sales, and if at small profits, the ag- 
gregate pays him much better than 
the old-fashioned way. We know 
hundreds of such progressive retail 
merchants in small rural communi- 
ties, as well as in some larger centers, 
who are doing a constantly increasing 
business, not only in groceries ~and 
dry goods, but in flour, feed, coal, hay, 
grain, standard drugs and other fam- 
ily supplies. These merchants are in 
reality adapting the department store 
idea, with its thoroughly progressive 
and businesslike methods, to the 
needs of rural districts. 


Crop Reports That Make Good 


As our readers well know, there are 
only two authorities which prepare 
systematic and detailed crop estimates 
covering the entire country, American 
Agriculturist and the United States 
department of agriculture. During the 
past year there has been a consider- 
able variation between our estimates 
and those of the government. 
ficient data are: now available to show 
that our estimates are more nearly in 
accord with the facts. In our report 
upon farm reserves on March 1 it 
was stated: “It will not be possible 
to export any considerable amount of 
wheat until the new crop year is 
reached without infringing upon the 
amount required for domestic pur- 
poses,” and that “Present reserve is 
the smallest in ten years.” At the 
same time the government estimated 
the farm reserve at. only 5,000,000 
bushels less than the year before, 
which, with increased commercial 
stocks, indicated as much wheat avail- 
able as in 1908. 

During May short sellers of wheat 
scoured the country for grain to de- 
liver on their contracts. But it could 
not be found, even at the highest 
prices in years, That theseeprices are 
the result of exhaustion of supplies, 
and not the result of speculative 
manipulation, is shown by the faet 
that wheat is selling higher since the 
so-called May deal is out of the way 
than it did before. The uncon- 
trovertible logic of supply, demand 
and price proves beyond question that 
American Agriculturist’s crop reporting 
service during the past year has been 
decidedly more accurate than that of 
its only rival, the government bureau. 
Accuracy and promptness are the 
basic features of American Agricul- 
turist’s crop reports. We give facts 
while they are news—others are con- 
tent to give facts when they are his- 
tory. i 











A leading duty, if not the leading 
duty, of a state legislature is to pro- 
vide necessary funds 

Irresponsible for carrying on affairs 
Legislators of state. That this duty 
is done inefficiently 

and irresponsively is clearly shown 
when the legislative bodies have con- 
cluded their work. In many cases 
these legislators, the people’s repre- 
sentatives, or, so to speak, more cor- 
rectly misrepresentatives, appropriate 
a deal more than is available. Ohio 
did this very thing to the tune of a 
million dollars and more; Pennsylva- 
nia did the same, only many millions 
more were appropriated than available. 
And lastly New York, the state where 
bosses are supreme, not only appro- 
priated millions beyond the revenues, 
but actually increased the sum to the 
figure of $9,000,000 more than a year 
ago. Will nothing correct the evil? 
Is there no remedy to correct this 
criminal determination on the part of 
lawmakers to appropriate and appro- 
priate—and waste the public rev- 
enues? It is bad enough to be ex- 
travagant. But to promise more than 
is in the purse is downright roguery. 





It has been shown that the steel 
trust .when formed was worth $400,- 
000,000 in real money. 


Dividends When incorporated and 
on Water. financed the total reached 

. the huge sum of $1,400,- 
000,000. _In other words, the water 


swelled the trust a. billion dollars. 
Every bridge that crosses a stream, 
every piece of steel that is put into a 


EDITORIAL 





Suf- - 


plow or. harvestét or other agricul- 
tural implement is directly influenced 
by the water in that trust. And the 
people pay. ‘They buy water. Divi- 
dends, you know, must be paid on the 
stock of the steel trust. What fools 
we mortals be! 
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We might fill this paper with un- 
scrupulous advertisements and make 
a good living, but 

Two Methods we - don’t. We 
of Making Money make sure _ that 
every advertiser 

means. just_what he says in his ad- 
vertisement, and can “deliver the 
goods.” No manufacturer can make 
money by advertising in this journal 
unless he. treats our subscribers 
squarely. The guarantee on this page 
makes it necessary for us to be care- 
ful in securing advertising patronage. 





A new and profitable crop for waste 
land, wherever the mercury does not 
zo below 10 degrees 
New Fiber above zero, is the plant 
for Paper grown in Japan which 
forms the fiber for the 
peculiar Japanese paper. Its scientific 
name is Broussonetia paprifera. It 
grows rapidly and produces an im- 
mense quantity of fiber suitable for 
paper making. This ‘fiber is different 
from anything else used for paper 
manufacture; because American paper 
makers have not been able to obtain 
this fiber they have not succeeded in 
imitating the Japanese paper. There 
is an unlimited market in the paper 
mills of the United States for this 
fiber, and at prices that could not fail 
to make the crop a very profitable 
one. In fact, prices for this fiber are 
sure to advance every few years, as 
the supply of pulp wood for paper 
making is constantly on the decrease. 
Our experiment stations in the south 
and southwestern-— states and Cal- 
ifornia ought to import this plant and 
give it a thorough trial. Here is a 
chan¢e also for the United States de- 
partment of agriculture to co-operate 
with the stations in a useful and prac- 
tical manner. The department wastes 
so much money and effort in other 
lines that it ought to grasp this op- 
portunity to possibly be of real serv- 
ice. Anything that ean be done to 
introduce new sources of fiber for 
paper making will have a profound 
influence also in conserving our rap- 
idly diminishing forests. 
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Raising Sturdy Poultry—I have 
found that to raise fine, healthy 
chicks for quick-maturing broilers or 
early pullets much depends upon the 
breeding stock. The parents must be 
mature and not too closely inbred. It 
is best, for practical purposes, not to 
attempt line breeding unless one 
mates enough hens each year to avoid 
close inbreeding. If the breeding 
stock has been properly mated it must 
have green feed in abundance. If the 
pens do not contain this, it must be, 
supplied either in alfalfa, clover or 
some other green feed, such as cab- 
bage and mangels. Abundant- fresh 
water is necessary; so is sharp grit. I 
have found it advisable to have a few 
pens of breeding stock separate from 
my general laying flock, so as to main- 
tain the strength of the general flock 
from year to year and to keep. the 
stock in first-class condition. When 
the eggs are set from such stock, I 
can always hatch 80 to 90% of the 
set and raise practically all without 
trouble. At all times I insist upon ab- 
solute cleanliness. When the chicks 
are six weeks old there isn’t anything 
that beats cornmeal dough and wheat, 
with good range, to finish them up 
for market.—[J. H. Flemming, War- 
ren County, N C. 
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Bran for Lambs—While bran is not 
especially desirable for fattening 
sheep, it is quite satisfactory for 
lambs, provided it is not used too 
freely. It, however, can be used to 
better advantage for dairy - animals 
and even for horses, 














{From Page 692,] ’ 
amusements of the city. The poet 
Kipling wrote this magazine the other 
day: “The one thing which today 
has saved the world from moral ruin 
is the fact that cows must be milked 
and cattle must be fed seven days ia 
every week.” 

It is the serious-minded, earnest, 
struggling boys that accomplish most 
in life. There is something in mak- 
ing a first-rate farmer; that means 
cheaper bread and meat for the na- 
tion. To be a good mechanic is praise- 
worthy; it means better hom®s for 
the people and better tools to do their 
work. But to Be a first-rate country 
loafer, to have tasted the bitter fruits 
of life; to be a champion of some 
winning team—what do these amount 
to? When Gen Trowbridge once 
passed through a country town in his 
splendid turnout, a little noisy cur 
ran to the gate and barked at his 
carriage as if he thought he could 
stop it. He succeeded; and the gen- 
eral jumped out and walloped the cur 
soundly and sent him yelling through 
the gate. -This brought the widow 
who owned the dog to the door in a 
somewhat excited state: “Waal, Gin- 
eral, that’s a big victory for you; 
you’ve whipped a one-eyed cur.” 
It strikes me that some of the loud: 
mouthed contests, the baseball and 
football triumphs, the “smart Aleck” 
doings, are about on a par with the 
general’s.—[C. W. B. 


Use Idle Land for Rape 


W. B. ANDERSON, PIKE COUNTY, IND 








The rape plant requires a rich, mel- 
low seedbed, free from clods, firm, 
and with an abundance of moisture. 
A rich garden soil is suited to the rape 
plant. If it makes a slow growth it 
is unpalatable. If allowed to mature 
and grow large it will be discarded 
and its food value is lost. It must 
make a quick, tender growth and will 
then be eaten or clipped to the 
ground, when it will spring up again. 
Even a third crop can be obtained in 
this way. 

When sowing in the lots, successive 
sowing two to four weeks apart will 
prove advantageous. In from six to 
ten weeks the first sowing will be 
ready for pasturing. Two or three 
weeks later a second lot may be sown 
and so continued until the last sowing 
may reach far into the summer. Turn 
in enough stock to eat down the first 
sowing. If all is not eaten, the un- 
touched spots should be mowed off 
to allow a second tender growth to 
come on. 

It is a waste of time and seed to 
sow rape on poor land, Land where 
wheat would lodge badly will grow 
Tape. If a large area is sown, do not 
expect the thin portions of the field 
to give profitable returns. Better use 
temporary hurdles and fence in acre 
patches and confine the animals on 
these small areas, until the entire 
acreage has been gone over. 

Sowing in Corn 

If sown at the last cultivation given 
the corn crop, rape may do well, pro- 
viding the rainfall is sufficient. The 
cost of seed is very light and. in get- 
ting a crop after corn the farmer has 
@ fine succulent feed until the Novem- 
ber freezes. One hit in getting rape 
to,grow as a catch crop after corn will 
pay for many misses. If sown near 
the feeding place rape can be used as 
@ green soiling crop and be cut and 
fed as part of the daily ration. It is 
heavy to handle and should be con- 
venient to feeding place on this ac- 
count. 

Rape is especially valuable for piss, 
chickens, geese and lambs and every 
farmer should learn its habits and fit 
it into his farm rotation. It may be 
made to utilize otherwise waste ma- 
nure and in working a seedbed the 
soil gets the sunlight and air, creating 


healthy surroundings for the next 


se jason. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm 
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Senate Rushing Tariff Bill 





Consideration of the Aldrich tariff 
bill by the senate is being rushed by 
holding night sessions. The most 
spirited debates of late have been 
over the cotton schedule. Items in 
that schedule have been increased by 
the Aldrich bill from 5 te 460%. As 
the bill was drafted items in it have 
been classified to indicate whether 
they are luxuries or necessities, the 
claim being that the tariff on neces- 


sities is reduced, and that the in- 
creases come on luxuries. Senator 
LaFollette, who is a leader among 


the so-called insurgents, created a sen- 
sation in his speech showing the ab- 
surdity of the classifications. Cotton 
cloth costing 7 cents a yard is classi- 
fied as a luxury, and the duty on it 
is increased The effect of the 
proposed duties could hardly fail to 
shut out all cotton cloths and yarns 
entirely. 

The stand-pat republicans in the 
senate showed that they control the 
situation by passing the cotton sched- 
ule of the Aldrich tariff bill. The vote 
yas 39 to 29, with the majority with 


51%. 


the democratic senators, Foster and 
McEnery of Louisiana, who stand for 
high protection. On the other side 

re the rest of the democrats and 


the progressive republicans. 

There is a continual fight between 
the stand-pat republicans and the in- 

rgents or progressives of that party, 
tl former standing by the Aldrich 
bill, which really raises the tariff more 
than it reduces it, and the latter de- 
manding honest revision and reduc- 
tion Apparently the stand-patters 
command votes enough to pass the 
I 


ill when the time comes. 





Politicians Settle Car Strike 





The big street railway strike in 
Philadelphia has been settled. The 
strikers got practically all they asked 


an increase in wages and more fa- 
rable hours. The settlement was 
omplished through James P. Mc- 


Nichol, leader of the republican or- 
ganization of the city and the boss of 
Philadelphia. Publicly, the mayor 
played an important part in the set- 
tlement, Next November there will be 
a city election and politics are so much 
mixed in the street railway situation 
that the political machine feared de- 
feat if the strike were allowed to con- 
tinue. This was the real reason why 
the strike was settled, the purpose be- 
ing to put organized labor under obli- 
gations to the political machine. 

The next city election in Philadel- 
phia will be chiefly interesting because 
of the contest for district attorney. 
The present one, Samuel P. Rotan, has 
been renominated by the stalwart re- 
publicans and the reformers have 
nominated D, Clarence Gibboney, head 
of the Philadelphia law and order so- 

t The party nominating Mr Gib- 
calls itself the William Penn 








Briefly Told 





Flag day will be observed June 14. 
t least six governors have issued 
Proclamations suggesting recognition 
of the day by the people, and espe- 
lally the public schools 





All airship records have been 
broken by Count Zeppelin in Ger- 
many, He remained in the air 37 


hours and covered a distance of 900 
mile In descending he struck a 
tre _and his airship was badly dam- 





‘he Massachusetts legislature has 
pase d a bill and Gov Draper has 
— qd it providing for pensions among 
ie Boston and Maine railroad em- 
= ees. A pension fund will be 

ited by contributions of both the 

bany and its employees. 


former chairman of the Pan- 
canal commission, John = F. 
oe has severed his connection 
“i the New York, New. Haven and 
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NEWS OF THE DAY 
Hartford railroad, and for a time will 
be employed by the Great Northern. 
He will inspect and report on the 
Great Northern water power in Mon- 


tana and Washington and look up 
other engineering problems. 










Perfect 


Roofing 


The Best Roofing in the World For 
Farm Buildings. 







































































The new president of Harvard uni- 
versity, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, has 
assumed the duties of that office, suc- 
ceeding Charles W. Eliot, who has 
been president 40 years. The formal 
inauguration of Pres Lowell will take 
Place next October with elaborate 
ceremony. 
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A partial eclipse of the sun will 
occur just before sunset Thursday, 
June 17. It will be visible through- 
out the United States, except in the 
extreme southwestern part. It will be- 
gin at 6.54 p m and end after sunset. 
A total eclipse of the moon occurred 
June 3. - 


Elkhart Buggies 
lave been sold to the consumer we 
For Thirty-Six Years 
May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 

















For steep, flat or circular roofs. 

DURABLE, WATERPROOF, FIRE RESISTING, ECONOMICAL | 
ag-Write for BOOKLET and Samples. | 
Established 1855. | 

MAURICE O’MEARA CO., 

448 Peart Street, New York | 




















The last lieutenant-general of the 
United States army has been placed 
upon the retired list. lLieut-Gen 
Arthur MacArthur retired upon reach- 
ing the age of 64 years. The grade 
ef lieutenant-general now ceases to 
exist in the active service, having been 
abolished by congress. 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 








One of the old-time leaders in jour- 
nalism, Col Alexander K. McClure, has 
died at Wallingford, Pa. He was 81 
years old. Col McClure was for many 
years editor of the Philadelphia Times 
and was famous as an editor and 
writer. He wrote books historical and 
biographical, and was a prominent 
figure in national politics, 


MORE THAN FIFTYYEARS 
WITHOUT SPENDING 


ONE PENNY FOR 








The international league of highway 
improvement wishes to have congress 
provide for building for national 
roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and an appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
asked for to pay for surveys of four 
distinct routes for improved national 
highways from central points on the 
Atlantic coast to California. 


There are hundreds of instances in this country where Slate 
Roofs have endured for fifty to one hundred years without coste 
ing the owners one cent for painting, repairs or other expense, 

No other kind of roofing can show such a record for e 
durability and absolute freedom from expense and “ 
trouble” as slate. 


Sea Green and Purple Slate 
is the ideal roofing material for any building, new old. Once laid, 


your Slate Roof is on for all ti longer than you w ve and will never 
cost you one cent for painting, repairs or anything else, 


A toof of any other material must be replaced in a few years at 
best and must be painted, re-coated or repaired every year or 50 as 


long as it does last. 





The Mammoth cave in Kentucky 
has recently been surveyed, and many 
passages and caverns have been dis- 
covered. The cave is really a great 
collection of caves connected and on 
different levels. The recent explora- 
tions were by Max Kaemper. About 
100 miles of passages had been previ- 
ously mapped. Kaemper has added 50 
miles more. He discovered an un- 





known ovai hall 160 feet long, 120 Sea Green and Purple Slate Makes a Perfect Roof 
feet wide and feet high. It is solid rock and cannot wear out any more than the rocks in gour fields, 
It cannot rust, warp or decay. ater cannot get through it or fire burn ft. 

The United States treasury deficit Itis unaffected by heat or cold, reduces your insurance rate and affords pure, 


for the month of May was $5,400,000, 
and for the 11 months of the current 
fiscal year $97,800,000. The total 
receipts for May were $53,000,000, and 
disbursements $58,700, Customs 
receipts increased $8,000,000, com- 
pared with May, 1908; internal revy- 
enue increased $1,000,009, compared 
with May, 1908. The showing is bet- 
ter than the government officials an- 
ticipated some months ago, when the 


clean cistern water, 


Use Sea Green and Purple Slate 


and end your roofing troubles forever. Write us eiving name of your 


local ro roofer and we will mail you our book “ROO 
The American Sea Green Slate Co-, carditis, xv. 
official estimate was made that the de- 


ficit for the year would be $112,- BeSuretoSay pany 6 veh ne 1Saw Your Adv 


000,000. in this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :2:3.72222- : 


Lees fo Duy—vawe totam. Qu Galekizs ally Mag ote ee Fh SSE Seni con en ra 


SSEEL. Wbretion prettily overeome. Cheaply mounted on any wagon. 
Meagher and 15th St«., 


Will You Spend One Penny 
To Geta — Book That 
Saves You $25 to $40 Cash? 






























book, 
on the best line of vehicles made anywhere by any 
When you get the book, compare our pageies and , hope 
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th anybody else’s and see 



















how much lower our prices are and how te better the quali We 
have proven the Haality of the on. reliable Columbus — - to Se LA eh 7 ae, A) WZ 
thousands of thousands of bugey users everywhere, want —, —— | 



















to prove it to you, and, 
Our Low Prices—One Full Month’s Trial 
and 2 Years’ Guarantee Will Please You 


our selection from our Ba go line, on 
sold bo to you from our fac lowest rock- 

ry prices. Keep me dealers jobbers’ a: 
middlemen's profits right in tay et. Use ‘the 


mon ——— anybody for tack- 
patons Deoal divest ey aa maker and save 
+ = oe hage heron reshecpranartae 


Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Columbus, O. 
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Pocomoke City, Somerset Co—This 


section passed through a drouth that 
nearly ruined the early strawberries. 
This was broken, and heavy and con- 
tinuous rains have about completed 
the destruction. On account of so 
much rain the growers have been un- 
able to get their fruit picked in time. 
Early Irish potatoes came up badly, 
not over two-thirds of a stand, which 
will mean quite a reduction in the 
crop. 

Vienna, Dorchester Co—Corn has 
come up fairly well, but has not been 
worked much on account of the rainy 
weather for the last two weeks. Tim- 
othy and all hay crops looking well. 
There will be a few apples. All other 
fruits scarce. Good crop strawberries. 
Truck and garden stuff look well. 
Eggs 20c p doz, butter 16c¢ p Ib, corn 

p bu. 

Grantsville, Garrett Co—The long 
drouth is broken with a_ continued 
mist and local showers. The ground 
was so parched and dry that one 
could hardly plow for buckwheat. 
Wheat looks fairly well. Corn was 
slow coming up. Pasture is quite 
short’and meadows are poor. 


Cavetown, Washington Co—Corn 


and early potatoes are up finely, and 
both show a good stand. Some fields 
plowed for the first cultivation. Wheat 
heading, and prospects of more than 
average yield. Grass fair, but recent 
fine rains have made it improve. Fruit 
of all kinds promise a good_ crop. 
Wheat $1.50 p bu, potatoes $1.20, corm 
85c, butter 18c, eggs 20c p doz. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co—Growing 
crops look well. The fruit crop very 
poor. Some apples, no Kieffer pears, 
but fine peaches and cherries. Stock 
on pasture doing well. The health of 
the neighborhood is good. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ephrata, Lancaster Co — Wheat 
Jooks good. Grass poor. Corn coming 
up nicely... Potatoes look fair. But- 
ter 30c p 1b, eggs 21c p doz, potatoes 


$1 p bu. Cherries, plums and apples 
promising. 


Waterford, Erie Co—We have had 
a cold, backward spring. Meadows 
look bad for a large crop of hay. The 
pastures are short. Eggs 23c p doz, 
potatoes $1 p bu, butter 22 to 25c p ib. 

Wheat Experience—I have an 385- 
acre farm upon which I always grow 
come wheat. I do not know how I 
could get along without it, as the 
straw is worth a great deal for litter. 
The yield is 25 to 30 bushels to the 
acre. The land selected is preferably 
the heavier soil of the farm. Gener- 
ally I sow after corn and potatoes. 
Grass seed is sown the following 
spring in the fall-sown wheat. I think 
wheat pays as well as formerly, when 
both grain and straw are considered. 
[Emery Hetzell, Cumberland Co. 


Indiana, Indiana Co—The Indiana 
Co agri assn will offer a premium list 
of $3000 this year. This is the same 
as was paid in 1908., The annual fair 
will be held Aug 1 to Sept 3. if 

Lebanon, Lebanon Co—The annual 
fair of the Lebanon valley fair assn 

_ will be held Aug 24-27. The premium 
list totals $7500, as compared to $4000 
paid in premiums last year. The state 
pays $612 into the treasury. There are 
now 625 members, and last year the 
attendance was 50,000. The Lebanon 
Co agri and hort assn will not hold a 
fair this year. 


Hookstown, Beaver Co—The Hooks- 
town fair assn will hold its fair Aug 
. 24-26. The attendance last year was 
6000, and the amount paid out in pre- 
miums was $800. This year the pre- 
mium list amounts to $1000. 

Grangers’ Picnic—The grangers’ in- 
terstate picnic exhibition assn_ will 
hold its annual meeting at Williams 
grove Aug 30-Sept 4. The attend- 
* ance last year was 150,000. Extensive 
plans are made for this year’s outing 
and no granger should be absent. 

Kutztown, Berks Co—The Kutztown 
fair assn will hold its regular fair Aug 

f 3 











51-Sept 3. Last year the attendance 
was 40,000, and the amount paid in 
premiums $782. The premium list 
this year aggregates $ The assn 
is composed of 500 members. 


Wyalusing, Bradford Co—The an- 
nual fair of the Wyalusing fair assn 
will be held Aug 31-Sept 3. The at- 
tendance last year was 5000, at which 
time $450 was paid out as premiums. 
The apportionment from the state is 
$183.74. The premium list totals $600 
this year. 


Conneaut Lake, Crawford Co—The 
Conneaut Lake agri assn has an- 
nounced a premitm Hist of $7500 for 
this year. This is the same as was 
paid to exhibitors last year. The dates 
for the fair are Aug 30-Sept 3. The 
attendance last year was 55,000. 


Butler, Butler Co—The Butler driv- 
ing park and fair assn will hold its 
annual fair Aug 24-27. The premium 
list has not yet been made out, but 
last year $1852.43 was paid out to ex- 
hibitors. The state gives the assn 
$970.10. The assn now has 350 
members. Last year’s attendance 
was 45,000. 


Standing Stone, Bradford Co—An 
increased acreage of potatoes is put 
in. Meadow land is not starting well 
after the dry fall, and hay will be 
very light. All stock is doing well at 
pasture, but few farmers are buying 
feed. Fruit prospects are very good; 
winter grain good. 


Brodbecks, York Co—Wheat is fully 
up to an average. Cherries medium, 
Grass short for want of _ sufficient 
moisture. The rain.now will bring it 
out as well as pasture, but haymak- 
ing will be late and harvest early. 
Corn has germinated well, some has 
been destroyed by the cutworms and 
wireworms; crows and blackbirds did 
much harm. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bridgeton, Cumberland 
growing weather. 
very low. 
tatoes only about 


Co—Good 
Strawberry prices 
Canners pay 3%c p qt. Po- 
75% of a stand. 
Some fields plowed up. A large crop 
of cherries is expected. Wheat, hay 
and pastures are in fine condition. 
Hay $13 p ton at barn, corn 90c p bu. 


After the Clover Harvest—In secd- 
ing clover the practice in this neigh- 
borhood is to sow late in the winter, 
often when snow is still covering the 
fields. Usually we sow broadcast in 
fall-sown wheat. A grass mixture is 
also sown with the wheat. After har- 
vesting, about July, the fields are pas- 
tured. This has been the custom in 
this county for many years and best 
results have followed. Very little oats 
are grown in this vicinity.—[R. P. Mc- 
Gramn, Lancaster Co, 


Lancaster Co—The yield of wheat- 
in our section has been about as great 
to the acre as during the last 30 years. 
Farmers here use mostly barnyard 
manure and a high-grade commercial 
fertilizer. Tobacco is largely grown in 
Lancaster county, and the yield varies 
from $100 to $150. It does not, how- 
ever, reduce the growing of wheat. 
Most land in this county is of lime- 
stone formation, which favors grass 
and cereal crops generally. Wheat this 
season is looking about the same as 
usual, and is about the average area, 
With favorable weather it should 
easily reach 30 bushels to the acre, 
The usual practice here is to follow 
wheat with grass or timothy and 
clover.—[M. L. Greider. 


Farmers’ Picnic—The South Jersey 
farmers’ picnic assn will hold its an- 
nual picnic at Washington park on 
Thursday, Aug 5. Among the features 
of the afternoon are a baby show, a 
display of farm products, a baseball 
game between Millville and Westville, 
and a fruit column. The officers are: 
Pres, Thomas J. Straton of Mt Royal; 
vice-president, Charles Stokes of Bur- 
lington Co; sec, Thomas Dilkes of 
Mantua. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co—Weath- 
er cool; corn about all planted. Many 
fields of potatoes planted over with 
corn. Potatoes rotted badly. Grass 
very short, owing to the long drouth. 
Wheat and rye good. Corn 90c, hay 
$13, rye straw $22.50, potatoes $1.10 p 
bu, eggs Pp doz, butter 38c p Ib, 
lard 12c. 


Hopewell, Mercer Co—Wheat crop 


promises 100%. Hay crop very short 
at present and weeds have come up in 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





the grass to stich an extent that it 
looks as if there would not be much 
first-class hay. The corn is coming 
up fairly well. The cutworms are at 
work and are bad in some fields, eés- 
pecially where sod -has been plowed 
under. Potatoes have come up badly 
in this section, especially those that 
have been shipped here for’ seed. 
Home-grown seed potatoes have come 
up well. Old corn selling at 85c p bu, 
rye straw $22 p ton, timothy hay $13 
to $14 p ton, oats 65c p bu, wheat $1.30. 


Cream Ridge, 
Where water has been drawn from 
cranberry bogs the vines have made 
rapid growth. Some bogs show many 
fireworms. Frost last Aug killed a 
good many tip buds and plants have 
had to start auxiliary buds, which will 
make the crop later. 





DELAWARE 
Milford, Sussex Co—Weather is 
now warm and seasonable. A very 


large crop of scarlet clover hay was 
secured in fine order, and nearly all 
clover sod is now plowed and planted 
to corn. Peas for the cannery look 
promising. The usual acreage of to- 
matoes will be set. White potatoes 
are a poor stand. Wheat is looking 
well. Farm property is changing 
hands at good prices. Some new 
buildings going up. 


OHIO 


Franklin Co—Corn is all planted; 
much of it late because of wet weath- 
er. All that is up is looking well. 
Wheat has headed out well. Small 
area sowed to oats, but crop is prom- 
ising. <A larger acreage of potatoes 
was planted this year than for several 
years. Apples are short; cherries very 
full; plums about average; hay will bé 
short in acreage, but good in quality; 
pastures excellent; wheat all sold, 
latest price, $1.40 p bu; fat hogs 
scarce; poultry, butter and eggs, about 
average price. 


Milford, Clermont Co—Corn acreage 
here will be about the same as last 
year; potato acreage greater. Pota- 
toes in many instances are making 
splendid growth; alfalfa has been cut 
in some fields; tobacco setting is about 
over; farm labor is scarce, but some 
farmers have no trouble in securing 
good, steady men. 


The Eastern Lise Stock Market 


Monday, June 7, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market was 
dull and prices eased off after last 
Monday’s trade. Today there were 38 
ears of cattle and 6050 calves on sale. 
Trade was slow, owing to a dull 
dressed beef market and a depression 
in the price of chunks. The decline 
was 10@15c on steers and 15@25c on 
cows; bulls also were slow and lower. 
Nearly 10 cars of cattle unsold. Steers 
averaging 950 to 1430 Ibs sold at the 
extreme range of $4.60@7 p 100 Ibs, 
including 17 cars stable-fed Pa steers, 
1160 to 1430 Ibs, 6@7, O 1247 Ibs, 6.45, 
Ky 1267 Ibs, 6.40, a few N Y state 880 
to 950 lbs, 4.60@5.35. Bulls sold at 
3.75 @5.60, fancy: bull 6.15, cows 2.25@ 
4.60. Calves were in fair demand and 
steady. Veals 6@8.65 p 100 Ibs, choice 
and extra veals 8.87% @9, culls 5@ 
5.50, buttermilks 5. @5.50. 

Sheep held up last week to open- 
ing prices until Wednesday; later the 
market declined 25@50c, closing dull. 
Today there were 41 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep still further declined 25c 
with a moderate inquiry; lambs were 
selling freely at about steady prices 
for choice, with general sales 10 to 
25c off; yearlings dull and lower. The 
pens were not quite cleared. Common 
to prime sheep sold at $3.50@5 p 100 
Ibs, a few small lots at 5.25@5.37%, 
Va lambs 8.50@9.25, W Va 9, Ky 7.50 
@9.10, culls 6.50, yearlings 4.50@ 5.50, 
a few at 6@7. 

Hogs ruled steady last week up to 
the close of Wednesday; market ad- 
vanced later 10@15c. Today there 
were about 230 on sale. Prices were 
10c higher. N Y state hogs averaging 
125 to 190 Ibs, sold at $7.65@7.85 p 
100 Ibs. 











The Horse Market 

There was good demand for chunks 
and heavy drafters at the auction 
stables last week and desirable offer- 
ings found a ready market at firm 
prices. Good, sound, second-handers 
in light supply and steady. Choice 
heavy drafters $300@360-p head, 








Monmouth Co —., 












chunks weighing 1100 to 1300 tbs, 225 


@ 285, good, sound, 
100 @175. 


At Pittsburg, June 7—Receipts of 
cattle today. 90 cars; cheice steers 
strong,’top $7.25 p 100 Ibs, grass-fed 
cattle easier; calves 6@8. Thirty loads 
of hogs offered. Heavy shipping hogs 
7.80@7.85, mediums 7.70@7.75, heavy 
Yorkers 7.65@7.70, light Yorkers 7.30 
Ore, pie 7@7.15. Sheep dull, re- 
ceipts cars; good to choice sheep 4 
@5.50, yearling lambs 3@6.50. 


At Buffalo, June 7—Cattle market 
opened lower today. Receipts were 
130 head. Prime to choice $6.75@ 
7.35, good to prime 6.25@6.50, milch 
cows and springers 20@65 ea, calves 
7.75@8.75. Sheep receipts 25 cars. 
Top spring lambs 9 p 100 Ibs, year- 
lings 8, wethers 6.25@6.50. Hog re- 
ceipts 60 cars; top price 8.05 p 160 Ibs, 
medium and heavy 7.95@8, Yorkers - 
7.75@7.85, light Yorkers 17.55 @7.65, 
pigs 7.40. 


Good Statt Sor. Consieeedas 


second-handers 








The long pull is still ahead of cran- 
berry growers with June, July and Au- 
gust the sensitive months. So far as 
indications go at an early June date, 
however, the season has much . prom- 
ise. Investigations now being made by 
this paper in the three states where 
most of the cranberries are grown, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts, brings out uniformity of reports 
along this line. 

From no section do we get reporis 
of winterkilling. The vines seem to 
have come through the frost period in 
good shape even on dry bogs. Water 
is now mostly off the flowed bogs and 
correspondents everywhere report 
freedom from appearance of insects, 
although the danger line is still ahead. 

In Wisconsin the crop was light last 
year, and with vines this’ spring 
healthy -growers are looking for lib- 
eral outturn providing the season is 
favorable. Michigan has a small acre- 
age. Such reports as have been re- 
ceived from New Jersey are favorable. 
A prominent grower at New Lisbon 
writes us that vines are in good con- 
dition excepting some worms; no frost 
damage-up to the opening of June. 
Another Jersey grower at Medford 
says the young plants are starting well 
and that there will be an increase in 
new acreage coming into bearing of 
perhaps 10%. 

The Cape Cod cranberry sections 
show up well, with considerable in- 
crease in new bogs coming into bear- 
ing this year. But the season has been 
cold and wet and growers hope for an 
early change for the better. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 24c p qt to the shipper 
in the 26-c zone. Production is be- 
lieved to be at the flood now, while 
the moderate temperature offerssin- 
sufficient stimulus to demand to bring 
it into balance with the supply. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at cans for the week ended June 5 
were: 





Milk Cream 





ee Bs Sain gt a 
Susquehanna ......... 12,411 488 
West Shore .......+-++ 16,233 1,664 
Lackawanna ..... «ee. 44,000 1,600 
New York Central . 

(long haul) ..... 43,871 1,890 
New York Central 

(Harlem) .....-- ‘ 13,354 200 
QU ss Scchds sadens 45,636 3,967 
Lehigh Valley .:..... . 25,887 2,000 
Homer Ramsdell line . 1,900 200 
New Haven ..veceeess 13,415 290 
Other sources .......-. 200 300 

WORE. vinccceae shone 255,951 15,96! 





‘PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 90@95c p bu, strawberries 
$1.50@2.50 p cra, corn 85@86e p bu, 
oats 68@64c, timothy hay 15.50 @ 16 
p ton, oat straw 10.50@11, middlings 
81@32, bran 29.50@30, dairy butter 
20@2i1c p Ib, eggs 23c p doz. 

‘At Philadelphia, corn 80@82c p bu, 
oats 64@65c, timothy hay $16.50 p 
ton, oat straw 12.50@13, bran 29@ 
29.50, dairy butter 22@23c p Ib, eges 
22@238c p doz, live fowls 15@16c p Wb. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, dairy 
butter 18@19c p Ib, eggs 2Zle p 40% 
live fowls 14@15c p 1b, potatoes 0g. 
95c p bu, timothy hay $12@14 p tom 
rye straw 25, corn 4.50 p bbl 











Frederick M. Hexamer, M. D. 


Seventy-six years ago on New Year’s 
day in the city of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, was born a man, Frederick M. 
Hexamer, to whom American horti- 
culture now owes an unpayable debt. 
At Stamford, Ct, on May 29, he passed 
beyond our sight. 

When Siegel’s army was disbanded 
in 1848, Hexamer, the youngest in the 
ranks, was exiled and went to Switzer- 
jand, where he fell in with Froebel, 
the elder, and studied medicine and 





The Familiar Face of Dr Hexamer 


botany in the Zurich botanical gar- 
dens. Having secured his M D he 
explored the Tyrol and the Swiss Alps 
and made an immense collection of 
alpine plants. The remnants of this 
collection are now in the New York 
botanical gardens in Bronx park. 
About the middle of the last*cen- 
tury he came to New York and began 
the practice of medicine which, how- 
ever, he soon abandoned to enter the 
nursery business at Chappaqua, N Y. 
His father-in-law, the leading physi- 
cian of New York city, was his partner, 
the firm name being Reisig & Hexa- 
mer. The principal business was 
growing new varieties of plants for 
seedsmen and for distribution as pre- 
miums with the New York Tribune: 
Through his friendship with Horace 
Greeley he became a contributor to 
the Tribune upon horticultural and 
agricultural topics, and through his 
friendship with B. K. Bliss he be- 
came editor of the now extinct Amer- 
ican Garden in 1880. For many years 
American Agriculturist published his 
frequent contributions and in 1885 he 
ceeded Dr George Thurber as edi- 


suc 


tor, in which capacity he served for 
many years, thence being made editor 
emeritus. Finally, on account of fail- 


ing health, he retired. 

During these years of his activity 
he not only edited American Agricul- 
turist, but also a large number of 
books on rural affairs, published by 
Orange Judd company. His sole book, 
Asparagus, the only American book on 
this subject, was printed in 1901. 

Besides the profound influence he 
xerq@ised on American farm affairs as 
editor, Dr Hexamer was a leading 
spirit in agricultural and horticultural 
organizations, For years he was on 
the new fruits committee of the Amer- 
ican pomological society, and was 
president of the farmers’ club of the 
American institute, to which office he 
-eded Greeley. Here he shaped 
policy of the club which took its 
life and usefulness from him. His ex- 
cessive modesty, however, always kept 
him in the background and only too 
often others seized the credit. 

He is noted as being the first man 
grow strawberries on a commercial 


the 


to 


Scale for the New York market, as 
having grown the epoch-making Early 
Rose ‘potato for the introducers, and 
as having been awarded a medal at 
the centennial exposition at Philadel- 
Phia in 1876 for a collection of 550 
hamed varieties of potatoes Always 
nial, always trustworthy, he readily 


and retained friends. 


What Onion Growers Say 








Rain delayed planting, and acreage 
hree-quarters of normal. Crops on 
W land injured by frosts. Present 
-ather er —[{C. N. J., East 
ilmyra, Y 

Small aaa in acreage. Condi- 
tions favorable in every way.—l[J. J. 


is 

lo 
we 
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K., Florida, N Y. 
Acreage larger this year. Plants 
Bre very thin ané slow. Considerable 
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damage by insects. Weather good, 
but light yield promised.—[B. W. C., 
Hadley, Mass. 

Acreage reduced on account of late 
spring. Some have just sown seed. 
Outlook rather poor.—[James Whaley, 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Outlook very favorable. Acreage 
normal. Young plants doing well.— 
[C. B. H., Williamson, N Y. 

Young plants doing weli. Acreage 
larger than usual. Outlook very good. 
{J. E. H., Springfield, O. 

Increase of 300 acres. Cold, dry 
weather retarded the start. Damage 
reported from Wind and poor seed, 
also maggots. Weather has turned 
warm and wet.—[W. B., McGuffey, O. 

Increase in acreage is 10 to 15%. 
Young plants doing fairly well. Slight 
damage from wind and frost. Promise 
good.—{J. B. S., Kenton, O. 

Acreage increased 25 to 30%. Young 
plants doing well; 20% reseeding 
necessary as late as May 25 on ac- 
count of wind damage.—[H. B. P., 
Carey, O. = 

Acreage not quite normal. Seeding 
weather is unfavorable. Plants have 
started: nicely; some storm damage, 
but there is a fair promise now.—[K. 
A. D., South Collins, fl. 

Plants have started nicely, and no 
damage thus far reported. Acreage 
about the same as last two years. Out- 
look is encouraging.—[J. K., Mankato, 
Minn. 

Young plants have made slow prog- 
ress. Weather cold and wet at seed- 
ing time. Acreage below normal.— 
{B. 8. B., Southport, Ct. 


Not more than 25% increase in 
acreage. Plants looking well; out- 
look is favorable.—[G. F., West- 
port, Ct. 


Maggots doing considerable damage. 
Growth is slow. Full acreage planted, 
but weather was unfavorable.—[G. 
M. H., Sunderland, Mass. 

Crops looking well. Maggots work- 
ing a little—[L. K., Montague, Mass. 

Onion stand is fair. Some are re- 
seeding, while some sections will be 
ased for othér crops. First acreage 
was increased.—[{L. R. C., Hadley, 


Mass. 

Onions growing slowly. Acreage 
increased 25%. Some damage by in- 
sects.—[F. S. R., Hadley, Mass. 

Onion acreage same as last year. 
Plants in fine condition; outlook is 
excellent.—[D. 8S. P., Seekonk, Mass. 

There was a decrease of one-third 
in acreage. Planting was late on ac- 
count of high water. Plants are now 
doing well.—[C. S. P., Northampton, 
Mass. . 

Acreage in this vicinity increased 5 
to 10%. Cold weather retarded growth 
of the seed, and outlook at present 
is fair. Crop not far enough along to 
make any definite statement.—[F. C 
K., Sunderland, Mass. 


Tobacco Area May Be Smaller 








reports from cigar leaf to- 
bacco growers tell of complications 
arising from bad spring weather. 
What the acreage will be is still a 
matter of uncertainty. The season is 
ten days to two weeks late, and in- 
stead of transplanting having been 
completed it is only just begun in 
some states and hardly touched in 
others. This has caused complications 
in handling the seed beds. Where the 
young plants were grown under glass 
and with steam they reached maturity 
too early for transplanting under the 
weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed. Plants which were large 
enough for transplanting were threat- 
ened with destruction by sweat while 
they were kept in closed beds. Worms 
made their appearance and the re- 
sult has been a shortage of plants in 
some sections. 

Judging from conditions rather than 
actual estimates of acreage planted, 
the indications are that there will be 
a reduction in the tobacco lands this 
year. Added to the unfavorable 
weather conditions is the additional 
fact that tobacco growers are discour- 
aged by the low prices which have 
prevailed for two years, and are not 
enthusiastic over the tariff outlook. 
Extracts from some reports follow: 

None of the 1908 crop left in grow- 
ers’ hands. Packers have about 50% 
of their packings on hand; 1907 crop 
all sold. Acreage will be decreased 
about 30% this year. Average price 
paid farmers for last year’s crop was 
35c p Ilb.—[W. E. S., Attapulgus, Ga. 

Acreage of tobacco in Ga will be 
15 to 20% smailer than last year, per- 
haps 25%. Farmers have 15 to 
of the 1908 crop on hand; 1907 crop 


Early 


RIC 


- 


is cleaned up. Growers received 25 
@50c p Ib at the barn last season.— 
[B. B. B., Bainbridge, Ga. 

“In this section,” writes W. E. Em- 
bry of Pasco Co, Fila, “none of the 
1907 crop of Sumatra or Cuban wrap- 
per leaf tobacco remains in growers’ 
hands. We have a large quantity of 
the 1908 crop unsold, but it is grad- 
ually being worked off. Planters have 
put in a full acreage, all under half 
shade, and the lands are irrigated. I 
am informed that a large percentage 
of the 1907 crop is still in the hands 
of growers and dealers at Quincy, Fla, 
the center of the industry, and that 
perhaps only half a crop will be 
planted there this year. The growers, 
according to information I have re- 
ceived, get 35@40c p Ib in the bdle 
for pole-cured, shade-grown tobacco. 
They received for open-grown tobacco 
lie p lb. We grow only shade to- 
bacco around here, but some outdoor 
tobacco is grown around Quincy.” 

Transplanting just commenced. 
Acreage will be about 1-5 less than 
last year.—[W. L. F., Euphrata, Pa. 


Season at least two weeks late. No 
transplanting done. There will be a 
searcity of plants in some sections 
which may result in reduction of acre- 
age of about 10 to 20%.—[E. M. Calk- 
ins, Rock County, Wis. 

Transplanting delayed by cold 
weather. About ten days late. Plants 
are stocky and healthy, which will be 
an advantage at transplanting. Acre- 
age about the same as last year. 
Ground in good condition.—[W. L. 
G., Lycoming County, Pa. 

Most of the larger growers will! fin- 
ish transplanting this week. Acreage 
the same as usual. Weather condi- 
tions not very good, but plants are 
starting well. Cutworms plentiful.— 
{C. C. G., Hampden County, Mass. + 

Acreage a little larger than last 
year. Cold weather retarded the 
growth of plant.—[H. L. R., Mari- 
etta, Pa. 

Plants were a little late *on account 
of cold spring. Planting now going 
on rapidly. Crop will not be much 
later than usual. Acreage somewhat 
increased, fully 5%.—T[S. Hender- 
son, Lancaster County, Pa. 

About one-quarter of the  trans- 
planting has been done. Weather too 
cool. Rainfall about right. Acreage 
the same as last year—[(G. D. L., 
Landis Valley, Pa. 


No tobacco will be grown in Wyo- 
ming county this year. Monopolies 
have driven farmers out of the busi- 
ness.—[N. V. R., Laceyville, Pa. 

Estimate that acreage will be 20 to 
30% less than last year in this sec- 
tion. Planting two weeks behind 
normal.—{A. F., Lock Haven, Pa. 


Estimate that acreage will be 20 to 
80% less than last year in this section. 
Planting two weeks behind normal.— 
[A. F., Lock Haven, Pa. 

Transplanting well along, but two 
weeks late. Present weather and con- 
ditions good. Acreage about normal. 
{T. K. 8., Chester County, Pa. 

We estimate the acreage of the 
1908 crop in Lancaster county to be 
about 10% larger than in 1908. Very 
little tobacco planted thus far. Soil 
in good condition, and plants ready 
to set. Farmers making unusual ef- 
forts for a large crop.—[J. B. & B., 
Lancaster County, Pa. 

Tobacco has a black eye. The price 
for the last two crop years has been 
so low and potatoes so high that a 
great many tobacco growers are going 
into potato growing. Tobacco plants 
were hard to start on account of the 
wet weather. Recently I drove 30 
miles through the tobacco ‘country 
here and saw no tobacco beds. Many 
are afraid of the duty ruining the 
business.—[H. M., Cayuga County, 
N Y¥ 


Conditions thus far normal. About 
250 aeres planted, same as last year. 
{G. L., Doylestown, O. 

In Tex, where production on a large 
scale of very excellent Havana 
flavored cigar filler is promised, plant- 
ing for 1909 has already begun. The 
state has appropriated $1(00 this year 
to be used i~ co-operating with the 
U S expert in the development of the 
tobacco industry, which is centered 
chiefly in Nacogdoches. and San 
Augustine counties. The acreage in 
Nacogdoches, which is the older cigar 
tobacco territory, will be 250 acres. 
In San Augustine it will be 100 acres. 
Total in the state this year is 500 
acres. The San Avgustine county is a 
new tobacco section, but the crop of 
1808 is of such quality that rapid 





Progress is expected in that section. : 
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MAKING SUNSHINE 
It Is Often Found in Pure Foo YS: 
The improper selection of foed 
drives many a healthy person into the 
depths of despairing ilinexs. Indeed, 
most sickness comes from wrong food, 
and just so surely as thas is the case - 
right food will make tne sun shine 
once more. 


An old veteran of Newburyport, 
Mass, says: “In October, I was taken 
sick and went to bed, losing 47 pounds 
in about 60 days. I had doctor after 
doctor, food hurt me, and'I had to live ~ 
almost entirely on magnesia and soda. 
All solid food distressed me so that 
water would run out of my mouth in 
little streams. 

“I had terrible night sweats and my: 
doctor finally said I had consumption 
and must die. My good wife gave up 
all hope. We were at Old Orchard, 
Me., at that time, and my wife saw 
Grape-Nuts in a grocery there. She 
bought some and persuaded me to 
try it. 

“T had no faith in it, but took it to 
please her. To my surprise it did not 
distress me as all other food had 
done, and before I had taken the fifth 
package I was well on the mend. The 
pains left my head, my mind became 
clearer and I gained weight rapidly. 

“I went back to my work again and 
now, after six weeks’ use of the food, 
I am better and stronger than ever be- 
fore in my life. Grape-Nuts surely 
saved my life and made me a strong, 
hearty man, 15 pounds heavier than 
before I was taken sick. 

“Both my good wife and I are wili- 
—~ to make affidavit to the truth: of 
this.”” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” . 

Ever read the above lIetter? A new 
one appears from time te time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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Le eotg ae. ‘ -- db your pame and 
an our -cent stam y ae ae 

We will send 12 beautiful Roral oie by return mati 
and tell you about our other sets. They are beauties, 


Cushman Co., Dept. 261 A,Springfield,Mass, 





FLORAL Post CARDS 


Cards ana Will give GIVEN 
you 3 a net AWAY 


them to your friends a ane 80 ad- 
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Cash or 


“prices had an easy time, 
_close of the May deal interest has 


-mium paid for cash lots. 


. to hold it. 


.demand, No 


Ibs, clover 10, hungarian 


“shortage for the first five 


“LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





























Wheat Corn Oats 

Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 { 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Rew fo 1.50 | 96] .7%6 |.73 |. 53 
ae ork 1.50 | 101 | .86 | .78 mt 64 
_ —| 87 | 64 

Feteke | -« 11.564] 98] .77 | .76 | .60 | 56 
St. Louis 6 98 | .74 |.72 | 58 | 52 
Min’p’lis * | 1. 1.08 | .73 |.72 | 564 | 52 
Liverpool 1.30 | 1.05 | .88) | .86 -|- 
At Chicago, with wheat promise, 


particularly in the southwest, far from 
brilliant, operators favorable to high 
Since the 


been marked in July wheat, and the 
price helped because of the sharp pre- 
It has been 
very easy to push up the market a 
couple of cents at a time, but difficult 
The O crop report of June 
showed an improvement of seven 
points in winter wheat, and this, at 
least temporarily, had its effect. Ad- 
vices from the southwest continue to 
come forward uneven in character. 


“American Agriculturist’s regular June 


report is published on earlier pages. 

The foreign markets were unset- 
tled within a narrow range and Eu- 
ropean crops showed improvement. 
Exports of wheat and flour from the 
US were small. July wheat last week 
sold better than $1.20 p bu, but failed 
to hold the full advance; Sept 1.09 
@1.11, and fair buying of Dec 
around 1.09. 

Speculative offerings of corn were 
small, and the cash demand for ship- 
ment enough to create general 
strength, particularly in old crop de- 
liveries. July made new records, 73c, 
with Sept 694%c. Market unsettled at 
the high level. Carlots were in good 
2 75% @76%ec. Looking 
ahead to corn from the crop of ’09. 
Dec delivery sold better than 58c p bu. 

The oats market was quiet, and 
steady at the high level; standard in 
store somewhere around 59c p bu, 
July 53@ 54c. 

The rye trade was a small affair, 
market steady to firm, with No 2 in 
store around 87Je p bu. 

Barley was wanted and sales were 
at a former good price level; malting 
barley 76@7Ti7c p bu, low grades for 
mixing 75@76%c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, prime tim- 
othy quotably steady at $3.90 p 100 
1.70@2. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 
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> 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. 

1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
ine $7.25 |$7.75 |$7.80 |$5.60 [$6.60 |$5.00 
New York | 7.00 | 7.50 | 7.60} 6.20 | 6.06 | 5.40 
Buffalo 7.25 | 7.25 | 7.80) 6.00 | 6.30 | 5.25 
KansasCity| 7.00 | 7.36 | 7.45] 5.60 | 6.60 | 4.85 
Pittsburg 7.00 | 7.20 | 7.60] 6.95 | 6.15 | 5.15 




















At Chicago, cattle prices, with an 
eccasional decline on days of heavy 
receipts and advances when supplies 
were small, continue comparatively 
steady. Receipts’ thus far this year 
are remarkably close to those of last 
year. For the first five months re- 
ceipts of cattle at Chicago were 1,123,- 
194 head, compared with 1,223,306 the 
corresponding period in 1908, a de- 
ficiency of 100,000 head. This shortage 
is scarcely sufficient to account for the 
difference in prices now and a year 
ago. The extreme range at present is 
$5.10@ 7.50, whereas a year ago it was 
4.75@7.35. Bulk of sales, however, at 
the present time are on a_ higher 
basis than a year ago, the comparison 
being 6.10@7 to 6@7.10. The higher 
values are due chiefly to the increas- 
img demand. Prime steers are quoted 
at 6.80@7.25, good to choice 6. 40 @ 
6.75, choice butcher cows 4.50@5.75, 


heifers 5.75@6.75, butcher bulls 4.60 
@5.75, bologna 4.25@4.65, selected 


feeders 5.30@5.65, stockers 4.40@4.75, 
good to choice calves 7@7.50. 

Hog values continue to hold up in 
the face of fairly good receipts. The 
months, 
compared with the same period of 
1908, is 500,000 head. At the 11 live 
stock markets, including Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Pittsburg in 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
vem wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

HE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
édeutictemah and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, a8 yp 
eannot forwa replies sent_to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the aboye fate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display-of any 
kind Ly be allowed under this head, thus making 

l adv as noticeable as a la one. 

rman RATE for_the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 

"4 B. is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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OABBAG Bo PLANTS—Strong, _ stocky, 
evestels a Danish Head’ dt pes Hag 3 ts ing coun Sena for free be McDANID, 
be) ss Da ioe. . Del 
fi ony a or = 
ul peppers 
ROCHELL Cheetos N J. CALIFORNIA ORANGES, olives, deciduous 
fruits, alfalfa, Sac to ‘valley, $0 to 
500,00 CABBAGE PLANTS a”, now. Succes- - Several choice Fr. L 
sion, Surehead and Danish Head. Strong, OUTHACK. Union Trust Bldg, menactoce, 
Stocky pignts_surantzed to ‘aive saustacion 9 SSS 
THOMAS & SONS, Chester, NJ. Pa. AR. Ee ‘i a... and Ay 
; N 
CABBAGE PLANTS—Strong, stocky planta | AGENOY” Whites ene Nn Yeas | BSTATE 
Be? ie Sele sence ao 
mone if not satisfied. JAMES THOMAS | FOR SALE—Fine Dolgware county dairy farm, 
& SONS. “Chester, N J. BOX 182, Hamden, N 
FOR aor es clover java ¥ bushel ; — = 
LLARD, “Milford, ‘Del- OUR HELP BUREAU 


peas $1.75 to 
pound. J. E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


SCOTCH COLLIE pups_for_ sale; a ¥. 
females $4. Address PD. RHINESMITH, 
a a. 








LIVE STOCK 





STAR, FARM HOLSTEINS—We have just com- 
pleted an official 3-day milk record on a Mer- 
cedes four-year-old of 2613.7 Ibs of milk for 30 days. 
This is the second greatest record in the world. 


ls this the kind of stock you want? The Star 
farm Holsteins we the bes Special prices on 
service bulls, registered cows and heifers. Write 
today. Dept G, Cort- 


HORACE BRONSON, 
land, » a 





OHIO IMPROV ED ar te regen sn ROAD 
FARM, Plattsburg, - Choice pigs from prize- 
winning _ strains, Satisfaction guaranteed. irge 
litters of large pigs. 





PERCHERON AND FRENCH COACH stallions. 
Highest quality; moderate prices. Winners in stud 








and show ring. If you need a good stallion write. 
ELWOOD “AKIN, Auburn, N ¥. 

TWO REGISTERED GUERNSEY bull calves, 
one and three months old, price $2 and $3 each, 
good ones. J. A. VAN ATTEN, Jerusalem, Al- 
bany Co, N ¥, 

BERKSHIRE SOWS—Five mature animals, bred 


to son of Masterpiece, 


farrow in gust. Strictly 
fancy, and bargains. B. 4 


Au 
E, HUNT, Dundee, N Y. 





FOR SALE—15 young Cheshire sows, 10 mos old, 








Wil farrow in July, $15 each, E, FARRINGTON, 
Sar. -aria Springs, N ¥. 

¢; SEYS—Combination and_ Golden Lad for 
sail: 20 cows, 18 heifers and 24 bulls. S. E. 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 

POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service. boars and 
spring pigs ready for shipment. N. D, SNYDER, 
Laceyville, Pa. 


ST BERNARD and Fox Terrier puppies cheap. 
EXCELSIOR KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y, 


SHEPHERDS $ and foxhound pups #& A. J. 
GILSON, Edwards, N Y. , 


COLLIE PUPS, $4; guaranteed, A. J. GILSON, 
dwards, N Y. - 


COLLIE PUPS. BAILEY, Rock Creek, O. 











Five Cents a Word 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?The Jewis 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society | has “y= 
lists men wishing to obtain employment upon farms, 
Most of them are without experience, but they are 





able-bodied and willing to work. They speak || 

or no English, ye many of thein spet k Gee 
man. If you can m use of such _— please 
communicate with us, stati what you will jay, 


whether the work is a oe 
fer a ‘single or married are a philane 
thropic organization, whos w object it is to assist 
oad encourage sa to become farmers. We charge 
mployer or employee. Address 


and whather you 





MISCELLANEOUS 





GENUINE BARGAINS in ie upright 


pianos. Slightly used instruments Steinways 
from up; 6 Webers ae ;.9 Krakauers 
from up; 7 Knabes from Uns 3 Chickerings 
from $250 up; also ordinary second-hand uprights 

p; also 10 very fine perice grand pianos at 
about half. Write for f P particulars, Cash or 
easy monthly payments. EALY, 62 


am § St, Chicago. We bth EE on ap- 


prova. 


A GOOD_ RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safety 
te principal, a share in ex profits, and ayail- 
amy A so you can get your money when you really 
need it, This is what we have accomplished for ~~ 
security holders for quarter of a century—an 
rivaled tecord. If you haye any money to invest, “it 
= De to write me for particulars. HERBERT 
President Orange Judd Company, 439 
Leteyette St, City. 


New York 
COWPEAS, te | THRESHER—Mixed cowpeas 
for sale, @ bushel f o b._ Also for sale 
cheap, a " Owens bean and pea thresher, 
16x28, complete, with straw earrier and two-horse 
tread power, all in good order. Just Lj thing i 











PARM LABOR “BUREA 174 
ange U, Second Ave, New 


FARM HELP and any kind of help  suppli 

free of charge by the ‘labor information office ra 
Italians (59 wT afavette St. Telephone 1138 Frank. 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, city carriers, 
postoffice clerks. Many .examinations maine every- 


where soon. Yearly salary $600 to Short 








—<— 








hours. Annual vacation. No _ layoffs 4-7 ause of 
poor times. Salary twice monthly. Over 8000 ap- 
pointments to be made during 1909. Country and 
ci residents equally eligible. Common education 
cient. Political influence does not_help ap- 
pointment, Candidates prepared free. Write im- 
mediately for schedule and free bulletin. FRANK- 
LIN @NSTITUTE, Dept G 4, Rochester, N Y, 
NTED—Railway mail coms, city carriers, 


Bh clerks. $1 year 
»reparation free. FR PANRLIN I 
G 4%, Rochester, N 


Examinations soon. 
INSTITUTE, Dept 








save his owr co a. AGENTS rS WANTED 
McLEAN % SON, Eatontown, N J. ' 
Saggy & dg daily piles © our handy tool, 2 ar- 
HAY CAPS, stack, implement _ covers, ‘ htn 
waterproof or plain canvas. HENRY DERBY; ‘3 weetn te MEG re Hay ry Bante freee 
Warren St, New Yor Dayton, O. 
PATENTS—No_ fee until allowed. Free books. AGENTS—$75 monthly; combination rolling pin 
FULL. & FULLER, Washington, D C. nine articles combined; lightning seller; eee 
fre. FORSHER MFG OO, Box 212, Dayton. 0 





REGISTERED DUROC and _Poland-China _servy- 
iceable boars $10, WILLIAM HARSHMAN, Thur- 


FERTILIZER LIME~—For prices, etc, 


L address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa, 




















mont, Maryland. 

FOR SALE—Registered Brown Swiss cows, calves, 
yearlings. Soth sexes, OHN Cc. FOSTER, MARKET 
Greenwich, NY, OUR REAL ESTATE 

LARG BERKSHIRES—Write for booklet, 

HARP ENDING. Highwood, Dundee, N Y. Five Cents a Word 
IMPROVED large English Yorkshires. A. a. | ead by Half a Million People Each 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. Week 

DUROO PIGS $%. 8S. WEEKS, DeGraff, 0. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





I BREED BREEDERS. Carenaux pigeons from 
importéd stock, heavy breeders; Maltese hen 
igeons, large, prolific stock; Maltese Carenaux 
Mondain crosses; all stock mated and banded, 1908 
and 1909 bred birds breedin t 10-Ib to doz; all breeds 
and crosses, $4 per pair. . P, MARRIOTT, Box 
271, Pitman, N J. 


LARGE IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS—Eggs from 




















NOW OFFERED 7 SALE, a most attractive 
and profitable farm of 1% acres in wachineen 
county, ¥. AJL level fields, large orchards, 
room brick house, telephone ‘and running — Rg 
Jarge and commodious barns and stables, two silos, 
everything in fine condition. Two miles to large, 
thriving village, R R station and electric cars. One 
and a half ey to Troy and Albany, four and a 
half hours to New York city. Schoolhouse on 
farm. Best of roads to drive over, J g mar- 
kets on ae Ee aide. Price $7000, terms to_ suit. 
No agents. W. S. CRANDELL, ’ ‘Stiddle Falls, 


























vigorous stock, heavy laying strain, $1 per 11, $7 per POULTRY "AND FRUIT. FARM, §$700—Near 
100; Buff Wrandottes that are’ Buff; handsome | neighbors, schools, busy little village; 26 acres. 
birds and Eggs, $1.50 per 13, $10 per good soil, 200 cords wood, 7-room 
10. WIL 0 SCHOTT, Holy: ke, Mass. barn, good water, elm and maple shade, pleasant 
bl S a “oo other business fore es quick 
; of 3 8 
ae tg —. ona Be Ma i June Bulletin, mo rE cog copy tres > 
rahmas, hode Islanc eds, both combs, yhite | st 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, Single Comb White | N tal CO, Dept 10%, 4 W sth St, Cor Bway, 
and Brown Leghorns, $1 15, $ 100. F, M. PRES- 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. eRe SOLD FOR A. 1908—800 acres 
in aware county, one mile to Gopot. fields level 
FOR _SALE—White and Barred P R White In- | as a@ floor; splendid buildings, $20,000 would not re- 
dian Games, White Leghorns and Rhode ‘eland place them. Owner called west, and _ sacrifice 
Reds. . Hatching eggs, six cents each ELKINS | price is $15,000 for quick sale, about 1-3 real value. 
PARK POULTRY FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. Easy terms. For details see Page 61, May-June 
Bulletin, copy free. E. A. STROUT CO, Dept 
BARGAIN- Four jhundred inal Goup wots 10%, 47 West sith "st, New York. 
Leghorn ye: arling he 7 lots 
or more. ORG a ARD ’RIDG E ‘POU LTRY F shar $1400 INCOME DURING 1908—200 acres Delaware 
Slingerlands, N county, cuts AF tone a several a ome 
wood, convenien ui s, ed owner for 
263-EGG STRAIN Bingis Corb White Leghorns; | sale will tole yo ; “payments. Pos) fall 
100 eggs $4. 100 chic $8, Circular and further description and traveling instructions see 
prices for the siking. GRANT MOYER, Fort } 6l, pp June Bulletin. Copy free. ept 1096, E. 
Plain, Y. A. ROUT CO, 47 West Mth Street, New York, 
BLUE ANDALUSIAN, White Leghorn, Pekin o FARMERS OF SMALL MEANS—Oklahoma sells 
duck eggs $1 Mw 1b. WILLIS C. JOHNSTON, 000,000 acres school land soon on 40 years’ time, 
Homer City, gives you a chance to own your home; also big 
: ~ - opening of 4,000,000 acres Indian land on 4 years’ 
SALE—Breeders cheap. Rocks, Reds, Langshans | time. One crop pays for land. Send 25 cents 
and Minoreas. Catalog. FRANK HARBAUGH, | for descriptive booklet telling all about it. M. N. 
Middleburg, Md. | DUE, Publisher, Dept 17, Tecumseh, Okla. 
CLOSING our our White Leghorn pullets, at DELAWARE’S 20.000,000 1 
i _ + . quarts of strawberries 
a bargain. H. L. LEIB, Stewartstown, Pa. | will . between May 20 and. June 20; yield une 
50 $6: 30 egg " : ~ | to quarts per acre. rice at nearest rail- 
brown. 2 ECHO PAs. “ bv -a~ 4 "Pas °F | road station 8 to 15 cents per quart. For informa. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BOTRBON POULTRY CURE—Cures gapes, chol- 
era, limberneck. Sample free. BOURBON REM- 
EDY COMPANY, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Cornell incubator and brooder, 50 
White Wyandottes, also Eastman kodak, 4A, like 
new. Cheap. BOX 2, Shrewsbury, Be 











MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


PUMPS, FITTINGS AND CASINGS. 
wells drilled. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Artesion 
MILLER. R F D No 1, Mountyille, Pa. ’ : 





tion_about Delaware, address STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE, Dover. 








FOR SALE—50-acre farm, well watered, fruit, 
12-room house, two barns, silo, all in good condi- 
tion. 30 rods from small lake, best fishing ound 
in Pennsylvania. Price HALL’S ARM 
AGENCY, Owego, Zs 

SUNNY FLORIDA—100 acres on fine Jake. 4 


in crops, 15.000 Georgia pines, good buildings, 
abundant variety fruit, hotel site, splendid resort, 
healthy, stock and tools, cheap. ‘Ade ress OWNER, 


ri Orange Height, Fla. 





JOIN THE HOMESEEKERS’ colony in Marinette 
county, Wis. Choice Jands and _ good soca ee. 
Write for book and map. SKIDMORE 

co. “Good Farm Lands,” Box 9% G, Marinette, 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


GIRLS, we pay cash 
nee. Easy sell i 
Springfield, "Saas 


"Vario Not Fair 


to yourself or to your own family if 
you haven’t realized what possibilities 
there are for you to make money by 
advertising in our Farmers’ Exchange 
department. We established this 
Farmers’ Exchange to help our sub- 
scribers—to help you. Will you let us? 
You «have something you could make 
money from by advertising. Every 
farmer has. Look at the advs in this 
week’s paper. Nine-tenths of them 
are from your brother farmers. , Some 
of them advertise several times dur- 
ing the year. 


You're as Smart as They 


Your live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants are just as good as_ theirs. 
They’re making money from these 
little advs—they wouldn’t keep at it 
if they were not—and we have hun- 
dreds of testimonial letters showing 
how well these little advs have paid. 
If you put an advertisement in our 
Farmers’ Exchange department it 
wouldn’t be an experiment. Instead, 
it would be an assured success, and 
would pay you a nice percentage of 
profit. No work, ‘either, you just have 
to answer a few letters. Make your 
wife or children your secretary. 


Why Don’t You Advertise ? 


"ar selling our stamped 
talking required. BOX 











Received More Orders Than He Could 
Fill 

American Agriculturist. Gentlemam: 
I wish to say I have had remarkable 
success with my advertising in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist; sold every bird I 
could possibly spare, and had to re 
turn money for a lot of orders 1 was 
unable to fill; furthermore, I haven't 
a single dissatisfied customer in the 
several years I have sold birds to your 
readers, as birds are sold on approval. 
Expect to raise more birds this year, 
as I feel sure American Agriculturist 
will bring me the orders for them." 
[George Greenwald, Breeder 29 





Barred Rocks. 
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the east, the shortage in hog receipts 
thus far this year, compared with tast 
year, is 2,000,000 head; but the supply 
is 250,000 head larger than the same 
period in 1907. Recently purchases by 
large packing interests have boosted 
the prices of heavy hogs. Mixed pack- 
ing and medium butcher hogs were 
quoted at $7.05@7.50, heavy packing 
ané@ selected shipping hogs. 7.50@7.80, 
light packing 7.15@ 145. 

Sheep continue to display some 
weakness. Shipments of shorn stock 
are rather heavy. The butcher trade 
for mutton is not as active as early in 
the season. Prices have eased off 
some. Fancy native wethers. $6.85, 
western 6.25@6.75, yearlings 6.90@ 
7.50, fey native lambs  8.10@8.50; 
spring lambs 6@9.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Tniless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at the peotee will sell from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
siguees must pay freight and commission charges. 
Whea sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples—The demand very light and 
prices have eased off considerably. Spy 
$5.23 @6.25 p bbl, Baldwin 5.25@6, Ben 
Davis 4.50@5.25. 


Eggs—Although receipts at Chicago 
and other western points have recent- 
ly been heavy, storage stocks are re- 
ported to be short, from 1-3 to %, 
compared with last year. Offsetting 
the shortage is the advantage of ex- 
ceptionally good stocks, especially 
from the northwest. In the east, where 
receipts have been heavier, storage 
holdings have been increased to about 
the same quantity as last year. New 
York reports 450,000 cases. Receipts 
at that point, however, are falling off, 
while consumptive demand continues 
rather heavy. Recently New York 
stocks have shown considerable accu- 
mulation. The tone of the market, 
however, is fairly firm. Nearby selected 
nite 25e p doz, brown and mixed 
fancy 23@23%c, western extra firsts 
22@ 22% ce. 

At Boston, market steady, prime 
firsts 22%c p doz, firsts 21@ 21 %c. 

Fresh Fruits—Peaches beginning to 
arrive, but they are rather irregular 
in quality. Flas quoted at $2.25@3.25 
p carrier.” Offerings of strawberries 
ire ample for the demand. Jerseys 
41@9c p qt, Del and Md run as high 





as 10c p qt, blackberries 8@12c, 
huckleberries 12@18c, Fla muskmel- 


, 45 to the cra, $1.75@2.25, water- 
melons 25@40c p 100. 

Hay and Straw—Offerings light and 
market firm. Demand continues heavy. 
Prime timothy $1.05 p 100 Ibs, large 
bales. No 1 1@1.02%, fancy mixed 
clover 90c, long rye straw 1.45@1.50. 

Hides—Tanners and dealers still un- 
able to get together. Buying is on a 
very small scale for immediate needs 
only. Tariff discussion is a disturb- 
ing element in the trade. Country 
slaughter steer hides 60 lbs or over 
are nominally 14@14%c p lb, cow 
hides 18@13%c, bull hides 11@11%c, 
No 1 calk skins 19c, horse hides $4 ea. 


Mill Feeds—Market is fairly active 
nd offerings light and prices steady. 
Western spring grain in 100-lb sacks 
$27.55 p ton, red dog in 140-Ib sacks 
o-.60, quotations are for June ship- 
ment, lake and rail, Oil meal nomi- 
nally 33.50, but offerings are very 
light. Kiln-dried corn meal 3.90 p 100 
l fine yellow 1.65@1.70, brewers’ 
meal 1.81, gluten 28@29.10 p ton. 


Onions—Supplies are ample and the 
market weak in tone, new Bermudas 
hMOc@$1L p cra, Tex 1@1.25, Egyptian 
£4 2.50 p bbl. 

\t Boston, market without special 
feature; offerings of Tex stock are in 
excess of demand. Quoted in cum- 
mer crates $1@1.25, native yellow 
yellow 1.25 p bu-bx. 

At Boston, old stock continues 
steady, central Me $1.80 p 2-bu bag, 
new Carolinas 4@4.25 p bbl. 
Potatoes—Market for new potatoes 
ther slow. Prices show no quotable 

nge. Old stock is in light supply 
i firmly held. Bermuda $4.50@5.50 
bbl, No 1 Carolinas 8@5, Me in bulk 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 





To kill potato bugs and to check 
Leht, use Bowker’s Pyrox early. 
icks like paint. Cost 50c to $1 per 
I Mail orders to Bowker Iysecti- 
ide Co, Boston. 
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now aged p_180 tbs, choice European 
L@25 ot. 


Poultry—Market rather slow. Stocks 
accumu on track and in jobbers’ 
hands. Broilers in more liberal sup- 
ply. Fowls 16c p Ib 1 w, broiler -chick- 
ens 22@28c, turkeys 18c, fresh killed 
iced fowls 15% @16%c p Ib, squab 
broilers 60@T5c p pr, frozen turkeys 
23 @25c¢ p Ib. 

Vegetables—Southern beets and car- 
rots in heavy supply and the market 
drags. Old stock is firmly held. New 
southern beets $1@2 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots do, old carrots unwashed $2@2.50 
p bbl, asparagus temporarily in light 
supply and higher, colossal green 50 
@3.50 p doz bechs, extra $1.25@1.75. 
Cucumbers easier, Norfolk $1.25@ 1.75, 
Fla 65c@$125. Cabbage shows fur- 
ther decline on heavy receipts. Caro- 
lina 10@30c p cra, Fla 10@40c p bbl, 
Md 25@50c p cra, sweet corn $1@2 p 
100 ears, eggplant $1@2 p bx, lettuce 
25@50e p bskt, okra $1.50@2.50 p car- 
rier, Fla peppers $1@1.25, peas 25c @ 
$1 p bskt, parsnips $1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
parsley $1@2. Rhubarb $1@3 p 100 
bchs, nearby radishes 25@ 0c, scal- 
lions 25@T75c, string beans 10@30c p 
bekt, wax 60c@$1, spinach We@$i p 
bbl, Hubbard squash $1.50@2, ruta- 
baga turnips ic@$i, tomatoes $1@ 
175 p carrier. 

Our acreage of peas is about the 
same as last year. Season very back- 
ward, and it is too early to predict 
yield.—[Franklinville Canning Com- 
pany, Franklinville, N Y. 

Planting begins this week. Ground 


rather dry. Acreage will be double - 


that of last year, owing to reduction 
in wheat and excessive rain, which 
prevented planting of oats. Farmers 
are planting Michigan winter beans. 
{J. C. McVean, Monroe County, N Y. 

Our acreage of corn only 80% of 
last year. Normal acreage of to- 
matoes unless we lose the plants. 
Weather has been bad for growing 
plants.—[J. C. Warvel, Van Wert 
County, O. 

Our acreage for corn and tomatoes 
will be as large as last year. Planting 
weather was fine.—{Homeworth Can- 
ning Company, Columbiana County, O. 


Wool—The third series of London 


‘colonial wool sales opened, with prices 


on lots suitable for American needs 
10@15c higher. Sales of % and % 
blood fleeces are reported from O at 
86c p lb, unwashed delaine 3ic. Mich 
growers are holding fine, unwashed 
fleeces at’ 25@26c, % to % blood 34 
@ B5c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


—_—-— 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"00.. 27 28 @ 29 23 
08.. 22° @23% 23@23% 22@23 
"07... 23 25 23 


At New York, there has been a dis- 
position on the part of buyers to pur- 
chase strictly for immediate wants. As 
a result, stocksshow some accumulation 
and the market drags. The impres- 
sion among the trade is that values 
are too high to make accumulation of 
storage stocks safe for investment 
purposes. The tone of the market is 
one of uncertainty. Creamery specials 
are quoted at 27c p lb, extra 26%c, 
state dairy 25% @26c, western factory 
firsts 26c, process specials 23%c. 


The Cheese Markets 
At New York, market firm in tone, 
with a fair volume of business. Fancy 
grades of colored and white are closely 
bought up, full cream specials 13@ 
13%c p lb, fancy colored 12%c, fancy 
small white 12%c, 1%-lb skims 10%c. 


Holsteins at the Front—More than 


500 Holstein breeders attended last 
week’s annual meeting of the Hol- 
stein assn at Syracuse, N Y. It was 
decided to make liberal appropria- 
tions for further exploiting the merits 
of the Holstein breed. The appro- 
priation for state fairs, in which the 
N Y state fair joins, was increased 
from $4250 to $6500; similar increases 
elsewhere. The feature of the meet- 
ing was the sale of about 250 pure- 
bred cattle, including the fine herd 
owned by Wing R. Smith, who retires 
from the breeding business. The pres- 
ident for the ensuing year is C. W. 


Wood of Worcester, Mass, F. L. 
Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt, con- 
tinues as secretary, and Wing R. 


Smith of Syracuse, N Y, treasurer. 















SEPARATOR 


DISCS © 


Unserupulous competitors, struggling desperately to retain any 
separator business, are making such. reckiess statements as to separator 
“DISCS ” that a few words more on our part may not be amiss. 


DE LAVAL “DISCS” are as necessary to the bowl of the cream 
separator as teeth to the human mouth. 





A man ean chew without teeth and you can separate without 
“DISCS,” but in both eases at a great disadvantage. 


So far as imitating “ DISC ” separators are concerned, they compare 
with the IMPROVED DE LAVAL about as artificial teeth do with 
a perfect set of natural ones, 


The DE LAVAL COMPANY owned the first “HOLLOW” bowl 
and the first “DISC” bowl and have originated all the improvements 
upon both. Hence they are free to use-the best and any combination of 
the best features, while would-be competitors are forced to get along 
with ten to thirty year old types of construction upon which DE 
LAVAL patents have expirev. 


DE LAVAL “DISCS” 1 dy double the capacity of any separator 
bowl of the same size at the same speed. 


DE LAVAL “ DISCS ” fully double the separating efficieney of any 
separator bowl of the same size at the same speed, and enable a perfect 
separation that is not possible otherwise. 


The saving in size of bowl and in necessary speed makes possible 
much easier running, and more than doubles the life of the separator 
when built equally well. 


But other separators are not built as well as the DE LAVAL, so 
that the average life of a DE LAVAL separator is five times that of 
the average would-be competing separator. 


DE LAVAL “DISCS” make possible the skimming of cool milk, 
which cannot be doné with most other separators at all, and if at all 


only with greatly increased butter-fat losses in the skimmilk. 


DE LAVAL “ DISCS ” make possible the running of heavy eream, 
40% to 50% butter-fat, with its tremendous advantage in creamery 
patronage, which is either impossible with other separators or ean only 
be done with greatly increased butter-fat losses in the skimmilk. 


DE LAVAL “DISCS” enable the construetion of a bowl in the 
LATEST IMPROVED DE LAVAL SEPARATORS that is quickly 
and easily cleaned and absolutely sanitary, a combination of most 
important advantages not to be found in any other separator made. 


DE LAVAL separators cost no more than would-be competing 
separators of relative actual capacity, save their cost every year, and 
last from two to ten times as long. 


98% of the experienced users of FACTORY cream separators now 
use DE LAVAL machines. The great majority of FARM separator 
users are already doing so, and within five years we sincerely believe 
the use of DE LAVAL separators will be UNIVERSAL. 


A DE LAVAL catalogue explaining all of the above points is to be 
had for the asking; as well as an IMPROVED DE LAVAL machine 
for practical demonstration of them to every intending separator buyer. 









THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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An Evening Caller 
in the Woods 


By I. R. Armstrong 





NCLE Jordan Stead had 

been a woodsman and a 

soldier, and his large ex- 

perience covered many ad- 

ventures, one of which he 

was particularty fond of relating as 
follows: 

I was but a boy and employed as 
teamster by the Dreck River lumber 
company up in what is now the Do- 
minion. It was winter and my busi- 
ness was mainly drawing logs from 
the skidways on to the ice of the 
river. At the time alluded to, how- 
ever, one of my horses fell ill and Mr 
Varden, my boss, told me to take 
the pair to his stable at his temporary 
home, a mile or so from the job, and 
stay with him until they could again 
be used, adding greatly to my satis- 
faction that he could give me work 
about the premises so that while car- 
ing for my horse I need not lose the 
whole of my time. 

A day or two after this arrange- 
ment went into effect Mr and Mrs 
Varden went to Muddy Ford village, 
ten miles distant, to be gone over 
night, leaving me alone save for the 
companionship of their huge dog, 4 
villainous mongrel fighter, which I 
always felt was nursing_a secret in- 
tention of nipping the calves of my 
legs at the earliest opportunity. Late 
in the afternoon I went to the aid of 
a teamster stalled in the worn-out 
wood road with his sled load of logs, 
and did not get back until after dark, 
which necessitated the use of a lan- 
tern in doing the barn chores. 

While lighting it I noticed that the 
dog was acting strangely, although he 
made no noise. My thoughts were 
suddenly interrupted by a crash and 
a rattle of chains in the wood shed 
adjoining the room I was in. I knew 
instantly that a quarter of mutton 
hanging securely on a peg when I 
cut off a piece for supper an hour be- 
fore had fallen upon my sled chains 
lying on the sill underneath it. Un- 
questionably something had had hold 
of it, but what could it be? Judging 
by the appearance of the ill-tempered 
animal at my side something was 
still there, possibly some thievish per- 
son from the lumber camp, but I was 
not especially eager’to make a soli- 
tary personal investigation. The dog, 
with bared teeth, his bull blood 
roused, was silently straining at his 
tether, and I cautiously released him 
and let him through the connecting 
door into the shed. His deep growl 
was drowned by a sharp snarl, there 
was violent commotion, a yelp of pain 
and silence. 

I opened the door slightly and called 
the dog, but without response. Later 
when my nerves were more composed 
I set the lantern inside and peering 
in discovered him dead, hanging 
across a plow-beam  disemboweled 
and with his neck broken. His enemy, 
whatever it was, had disappeared, 
leaving the meat where he dropped 
it when attacked. I hastily closed the 
outside door, so carelessly left open, 
and returned to the house to consider 
my chances of getting to the stable 
and back without meeting a similar 
fate. 

Probably the beast was still near 
and would return to complete his in- 


terrupted meal and the thonght of 
meeting him single-handed in~ the 
darkness caused my blood to chill 


and scalp to wrinkle. It would not 
do to sit cowering in a corner, how- 
ever, .eglecting my sick horse and 
the other animals left in my charge 
by Mr Varden. What if he should 
return uncxpectedly, or some of the 
lumbermen call, as I knew they some- 
times did of an evening, and found 
me im a state of funk when I did not 
know that there was the slightest dan- 
ger? Summoning the very last of my 
“sana” and equipped with gun, pitch- 




















































































fork and lantern. I made the trip to 
the stables, some fifteen rods distant. 
The inmates were all in a state of 
wild alarm, the horses, the sick one 
included, pulling at their halters and 
snorting occasionally, the cow moan- 
ing dismallly, and her trembling calf 
a picture of mute, helpless terror. 

Their appearance, as you may be- 
lieve, did not in the least reassure me, 
although as yet I had not looked upon 
anything more terrifying than a dog. 
Returning my feeling of insecurity 
was lessened by nearness to the 
house, and I stopped to take a closer 
look about, when against a light spot 
in the sky, I distinctly saw the lank, 
uneasy form of a crouching panther 
on the roof of the low stable not 
twenty feet from the door I had just 
left. I had no further business out- 
side. Doubtless the lantern light 
flashing on the newly_fallen snow had 
paved me from attack. 

I having closed the shed door and 
thus deprived the beast of his meal 
his attention had been attracted io 
the calf, veal being perhaps, as accep- 
table to him as mutton. Suddenly it 
occurred to me that possibly he could 
be induced to return to the shed if a 
bait was properly presented, and that 
I could entrap him there without any 
great danger. 

Recalling my early successes as a 
trapper of small game, I removed the 
loose wood near the door in the shed 
antl on the ground arranged a dead- 
fall, utilizing for the ‘fall’ the. old- 
fashioned harrow stored there. This 
was ‘a heavy A-shaped affair, studded 
cross pieces as well as_ sides, with 
square, sharp-pointed iron teeth, 
Placed teeth downward close to the 
outside door, which was inclosed by 
its side-pieces, the opposite end, or 
apex, extended well into the shed. 
This end I elevated and sustained in 
position by an upright stick set on a 
small block, and to its lower end se- 
curely fastened a piece of the coveted 
mutton and strewed smaller fragments 
on the ground from the bait to the 
door in the hope, faint, I confess, that 
in his eagerness for the meat, upon 
reaching the harrow he might in col- 
lecting the bits be tempted under the 
cross pieces to his fate. 


There was no chance I dared take 
to shoot the animal. The plan 
adopted was all I could devise that 


seemed to possess the slightest feasi- 
bility and I assure you. my anticipa- 
tions of success were not very high 
when, the trap in readiness, I cau- 
tiously opened the shed door and 
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“The sun draws water,” so men say: 

A mystic stair from earth to heaven 

Is sometimes set at morn or even, 

While nymphs and dryads climb 
way. 


that 


When Sol descends to quench his thirst 
At spring or fountain, lake or stream, 
The water maidens plot and dream 
In his affections to be first. 


But modest Clytie silent loved, 

And watched him from a woodland 
bower, . 

Where, hid by mosses, ferns and flowers, 

A pure devotion thus she proved. 


Yet love cannot itself obscure, 
Nor can alway inactive rest; 

To Clytie came the final test 
When she no longer could endure. 


Her unrequited love now pleads 

Only one sweet and gracious gift: 
Observed by none, that she may lift 
Her face and follow where he leads. 


*Tis granted, and a sunflower gay 
Stands boldly forth, erect and strong: 
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A LEGEND 
THE HELIOTROPE 


: By SARA E.GRAVES - 
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hastily retired to the kitchen to await 
developments. 

For nearly two hours I lay on the 
floor, my ear at the threshold, await- 
ing the visitor, but so stealthy and cat- 
like were his movements that not a 
thing did I hear until the trap was 
sprung. Then a scream, such a 
scream as none but a panther can 
utter, broke the dead silence and 
brought me to my feet with hair on 


end. 

I had him! Would the trap hold? 
How was I to know whether an at- 
tempt to shoot him could be safely 
made from either door? Had I bet- 
ter take the risk of going outside to 
close the shed door? If he could be 
kept imprisoned until daylight, even 
though freed from the trap, I could 
then get in an effective shot in some 
way. Presently I observed that there 
was less noise in ‘the shed, or at 
least longer intervals of comparative 
quiet, and after waiting awhile I ven--~ 
tured to open the door a crack and 
peep in. The light shone fairly in the 
face of the beast! He was caught 
under the side of the harrow next to 
me, and his ferocious appearance as 
he struggled to reach me .will not 
sovn be forgotten. His career closed 
the moment I could bring the gun 
to bear and his skin as partial com- 
pensation for the loss of the dog, I 
presented Mr Varden upon his return. 


Letters to My Brother 


Vil—Womankind 
[This is the last in this series of let- 
ters.—The Editor.] 





My Dear Brother: 


HEN the Creator put Adam in 
VW the Garden of Eden, he gave 

him Eve for “an helpmate,” 
a sharer of all that was given to him, 
a companion, a second self. The 
world is thousands of*years old, but 
the man of today, although he is one 
of millions, instead of the only man, 
finds that there is no interest in life 
which is not governed, or in some de- 
gree influenced, by woman. 

I hope that no woman has yet come 
to mean more to you than another, 
for I want you to choose with ma- 
turer. taste the woman whom you 
shall ask to share your life. So far 
you have seen few women, and most 
of the young girls of your ac- 
quaintance are healthy-minded, whole- 
souled girls of country“ birth and 
breeding, accustomed to taking a 
hand with the housework, or going 
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Fr.m morn till noon, and all day long, 
It follows straight the westward way. 


At length awakes Apollo’s heart 

In recognition of her love: 

“Such constancy my soul doth move; 
Merits reward so true a part. 


“IT would not chide nor turn away 
This artless devotee of truth, 

Nor blight the bud of her sweet youth, 
The joy she finds in constancy. 


“But mine it is to change her fate: 
She minds me of a fairer flower— 
Modest, retiring, yet with power 
Of fragrance other cannot mate. 


“Within this flower shall Clytie’s soul 
Look forth and follow me alway; 
For her shall dawn a restful day, 
Which peace and beauty shall control.” 


sunflowers meekly bowed their 
heads, 

With bitter disappoincment filled: 

The soul of fragrance, sun-distilled, 


The heliotrope, for love stili pleads. 


The 


out to help their fathers and brothers 
in the rush of the season, 

Now I want you to go out into_the 
world to see women, to learn their 
ways, and to find for yourself just 
what place they occupy in the world, 
and just what niche in your.life they 
are to fill.- 


What a Life Partnership Means 


A man prepares for his life work by 
careful study. He chooses a business 
partner only after he has fully satis- 
fied himself of the man’s integrity 
and fitness for the position. But too 
often his choice of a wife is governed 
by, the attractiveness of her face or 
the chance of acquaintance. Far too 
often mercenary considerations are 
allowed to outweigh charms of mind 
and spirit; which are precious beyond 
all money valuation. If the relation 
were merely a business one, this 
course would be commendable. But 
it is a partnership of souls, a union 
of heart and mind, which means 
either progress and growth or stag- 
nation and decay. 

Do not permit yourself the delusion 
that it makes no difference. You can 
never rise higher than your. wife, 
mentally, morally or spirtually, unless 
your mental, moral or spiritual power 
is intense enough so you can climb 
yourself, and carry her ‘along with 
you, After the first strength of youth 
is past, every step, thus burdened, will 
be such an agony of effort that long 
before your days of usefulness are 
over you will give up the struggle and 
drudge along on a mediocre level far 
below the hights you might have 
reached had you chosen your  soul- 
partner wisely. 

In this matter, however, you cannot 
investigate and tabulate, and rely 
upon the correctness of your deduc- 
tions. You must exercise a more 
subtle perception than mere obser- 
vation. I cannot lay down any rules 
for ‘your guidance, but I want to set 
you thinking along certain lines 
whereby you will be able to work out 
your own happiness and that of 
whomever else may be concerned. 


Facing Facts 


In the first place, I want you to 
look squarély in the face the prob- 
ability that in the natural order of 
things you will one day find yourself 
the possessor of a wife, a home and 
children. Now, these are not toys, to 
be lightly esteemed, but responsibil- 
ities, reaching beyond this life into 
eternity. 

For your smallest responsibility in 
the business world you have taken 
careful thought. It is surely fitting 
that you_ prepare yourself for this 
greater responsibility by studying it 
in all its relations to life as you must 
live it. That you may see clearly the 
character of the one girl, and judge 
what kind of a woman she will be; 
what she will be te you. I would have 
you measure all girls by the standard 
that you desire to realize in the 
woman of your heart. The butterfly of 
fashion, who so charms your eyes, |S 
not the girl who will take your hand 
and walk with you through humble 
paths, sharing your daily burdens and 
cheering your heart when the world 
turns a cold shoulder. But because 
a girl is beautiful it does not follow 
that she is heartless. By a little care 
ful. and critical observation you will 
learn to discern between artful 
coquetry and the unstudied gracious- 
ness of a beautiful soul. The one will 
be dropped with the maiden name, 
the other will grow stronger an 
sweeter with the passing of the years. 


Tests of Character 


There is no keener test of a2 wom- 
an’s character, from the cradle to the 
grave, than her attitude toward other 
women. Induce a girl to express her 
opinion of some other girl, not her 
dearest friend. Study her manner 
whether it is cordial or restrain 
charitable or accusing. Note whether, 
in talking about the other girl, sire, 
chooses to discuss her faults or he 
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good qualities. She will reveal te you 
far more of her own character than 
that of the girl whom she is dis- 
cussing. Observe her treatment of 
the aged and unfortunate. You will 
be old some day. Accident miay over- 
take you and leave you. maimed or 
scarred, to fight out your battle with 
the world against great odds. Watch 
her among children. Are they to her 
pretty dolls or treasured friends? The 
woman who dislikes children lacks 
the crowning beauty of womanhood. 

Our forefathers were fond of test- 
ing their young woman friends with 
some difficult bit of work—a stint of 
spinning or a tangled skein of silk. 
Men realize today that patience and 
housewifery are not all that a woman 
needs to fit her for home making; 
that in his wife a man needs to find 
faith and courage that shall buoy him 
up in his struggle with the waters of 
adversity, hope and inspiration that 
shall soar with him to the highest 
pinnacle of his ambition, steadfast 
virtue that shall live in the lives that 
are nurtured in his home, and through 
them reach on down the years like 
the rays of clear white light from a 
beautiful star. 

I realize that when love comes to 
you it will -be impossible for you to 
study thus calmly the object of your 
affections. But I believe that if you 
learn to read women as they are, not 
as they seem to be, that you will be in 
far less danger of loving unworthily. 


The Man’s Responsibility 
But, my dear boy, do not forget that 
in asking of life the precious boon of 


a woman’s love, you must not be un- 
fair. Against the time that may come 
when you make this request, you must 
keep your lips clean and wholesome; 
you must hold your heart true and 
faithful to the love that shall be 
yours. It is just as much your duty 
to honor and cherish now, in your in- 


most life, as it will be after your 
vows are sealed at the altar of God. 
You have no right to ask a good 
woman’s love without giving in re- 
turn a good man’s love. 

You will look for little traits of 
character in the woman that shall 
make for lasting happiness in the 
home Search your own soul for 


traits that may blight that happiness, 


and root them out. You cannot give 
free rein to selfishness and arrogance 
now, and on the passing of your word 
shut them out of your life. What} 
your nature is ten years hence de- | 
pends largely upon what you make it | 
now. You will take the woman to 


love, cherish and protect, and you will 
expect from her love, honor, and not- 
withstanding newfangled notions, 
obedience, which is nothing more nor 
less than loyalty. You will walk with 


her through life, your interests one, 
your home the same spot. There will 
be through all the years no one but 
you to whom she can turn for help 


in trouble, 
cheer and 
thousand 


comfort in sorrow, for 
courage through all the 


to it. Cut the bits of meat off in as 





The Meat Economist 


BY EVA OTTARSON BEOWER GILBERT 





pound or so of side of veal and 

stew for two hours with a small 
slice of fat pork. Put in a baking 
dish, leaving the liquor deep enough 
to well cover the meat, and lay on top 
of the hot liquor a biscuit crust made 
q .ite rich and rolled rather thin 
If the liquor,is deep enough to over- 
flow the crust a little, so much the 
better. Bake in a very hot oven and 
the bits of crust where the liquor has 
floated over will be the most coveted 
morsels. This style of meat pie is 
much moré delicious than the dry 
kind inclosed in crust. It can be used 
for making up beef or lamb and will 
transform the most unpromising, ma- 
terial into a good, wholesome dish. 
Cheap and Delicious 


One can often find a soup bone 
which has considerable meat clinging 


‘ EF OR a delicious meat pie, buy a 


oe 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


well shaped pieces as convenient, stew 
for three hours. Take out of the 
liquor and put into a frying pan with 
a little butter and finely chopped fat 
pork, also a minced onion or bit of 
parsley, if desired. Fry slowly, turn- 
ing often. When partly done dredge 
with flour, then keep turring until! all 
the flour is browned. Take up the 
meat, add the liquor and thicken for 
gravy. if desired, the meat can be 
served in the gravy. 


A Variation 


As a variation, when the meat is 
put in the spider make dumplings of 
1 pt flour, % teaspoonful salt, 1% tea- 
spoonful baking powder, and milk to 
make a soft dough. Cut in pieces and 
lay weve the bits of meat, turning 
over as réquired, and kéeping closely 
covered If the meat is not quite fat 
enough add drippings to fry the dump- 
lings. 





Revolutions never go backward, it 
is said, but revolutionists frequently 
go way back and sit down hard. 
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little worries of home life. 
She may have relatives in plenty, | 
friends without number, but in all | 
that pertains to her life and your own | 
together, you must comfort her, or | 


she must walk by your side uncom- 
forted. 

Not even with her mother or her 
children can she share a burden. Are 
you able to so completely round out 
her life that sl shal! find it, as 
nearly as earthly life can be, perfect 
and satisfying? Begin now to think 
for her, although you may never yet 
have seen her. Mold your nature to 
tenderness and thoughtfulness, learn 
kympathy and forbearance against | 
that joy which shall bring such great 
responsibility. 

I have said that I want you to go 


out into the world to see women, yet 
at this very time there may be some 
sweet, womanly heart that has loved 
you since childhood, waiting the 
awakening that shall reveal to you a | 





mutual love. By studying the women 
of the world you may only learn more 
truly the value of the pure gold which 


now , for its nearness, you hardly ap- 
Preciate. Do not allow yourself to be 


deluded by mere glitter. Perhaps I 
should not quote so old an adage, 
but nothing is more true: “All is not~ 
fold that glitters.” The sweetest girl, | 
the girl most truly worth winning, is | 
the girl who is not easily won. She | 
may love you better than her life, 
but she will hide her love until you 
seek it. Onee she gives you her heart 


you have a treasure beyond price. 
Faithfully yours, 


Ottalie, 




















Madam: It is too much work to preserve fruit 
the old way. There’s an easier and better way. 





You do not have to put up with 
the hard part of preserving, unless 
you want to. : 
Surely you do not like to blister 
your hands or sprain your wrist 
trying to screw the top on an old 
style hot fruit jar. 
Neither is it necessary to go 
through the same trouble when 
“you want to open a jar of fruit. 
There’s an easier and a better 
way—a simpler way— 
The Schram Automatic 
Fruit Jar. 


does away with all fruit jar 
troubles and robs preserving of 
all its worries. This fruit jar 
is not an experiment - but a 
proven success - and has 
been in actual use for over four 


years. 
Easy to Seal 


Press down the cap gently but 
firmly and the jar is perfectly 
sealed and will remain air tight 
as long as you want it. You 
do not have to turn the jars 
upside down and let them stand 
for a day, as you do with the 
old screw top jar; the air is 
automatically forced. out when 
the cap is in place and it can’t 
possibly stay in. We absolutely 
guarantee that every Schram jar 
will seal perfectly air tight and 
remain so. 
Easy to Open 

No pulling and tugging with an 
obstinate screw top - no chance 
of breaking the jar or cutting 
your hands (or your husband’s) 
on the Schram jar. Simply place 
the back edge of a case knife under 
the rim of the cap, draw around, 
a gentle twist and the cap comes 
off. Any child can easily open a 
Schram jar, it is so simple. 





Wide, Smooth Mouth. 


Schram jars are made with a wide 
smooth mouth and will take whole 
fruit without breaking, and you 
can’t possibly cut your hands when 
washing the jar. 





























Clear, White Glass. 


Schram jars are made of the finest 
hardest, clear white glass and will 
resist breakage longest. Because 
of the clear, white glass the fruit 
can be seen to best advantage. 


Caps Complete - No Rates: 
Rubbers To Buy. 


Schram jars cost about the same 
as the troublesome old fashioned 
screw top jars, but are actually 
cheaper in the end because you 
do not have to buy extra rubbers. 
Extra caps, if needed, can be © 
purchased from your grocer for 
15 cents a dozen-thus the 
Schram jar can be used over 
and over again. 

50,000,000 in use. 
There are over 50 million 
Schram jars in actual use in the 
United States and Canada and 
they are giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. Those who use them 
cannot be persuaded to go back 
to the old troublesome screw 
top jar. 

Don’t wait until you need 
them before you order, 

See your grocer today and if 
he has none, get him to order 
them for you - then you'll have 
them when you need them, 
Try a half dozen on your berries 
this month and then when it 
comes time to put up your 
peaches or tomatoes you will 
know how perfectly they keep 
the fruit and how easy they are 
to handle. 


Receipt Book Free. 


Ask your grocer to show you a 
Schram jar. H he hasn’t any, 





Factories: Hillsboro, Ill. Waterldo, Can, 


send us his name and we will 
send you our handsome book of 
preserving receipts. This book 


contains the best receipts for put- 
ting up all kinds of fruits. Please 
write today. 


Schram Automatic Sealer Co. 
500 Liggett Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Insertion in Irish Crochet 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 
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formed from crocheted medal- 

lions with small raised rose 
centers, the. medallions being made 
first and joined with fine crochet. 

To make a medaliion as shown here, 
ech 3 and join in a ring, using No 50 
thread and a fine steel hook. 

Ist row—Ch 4, (d c over ring, ch 2) 
five times, join with slip st in 2d ch of 
loop of 4. 

2a row-—5 d ec over each loop, catch 
with an s c in each dc of Ist row, 
join. 

3d row—Ch 3. s c in back of s c of 
2d row. 

4th row—7 d ec over each loop with 
s c between. 

5th row—s like 3d, and 6th like 
4th, only 8 d c are worked over each 
loop. > 

7th row—Ch 5, s c in back of s ¢, 
repeat around, join. 

8th row—Ch 4, d c in middle ch of 
loop of 5, ch 4, sc ins ec, repeat 
around. 

9th row—Ch 8, s c in top of dc, ch 
5, d c in s ec of previous row, ch 5, re- 
peat around, joining after last 5 ch in 
38d a from foundation in the loop 
of 8. 

10th row—Ch 2, *7 dc in loop, dc 
in dc, ch 2, d c in middle st of loop, 
ch 2,'d c in d c, repeat from * and 
join. with slip st in first group of 9. 

12th rew—S c in every dcand2sc 
over each loop, join. 

*13th rew—3 s c, ch 4, catch in Ist 
ch for picot, repeat around. 

This completes one medallion and 
the directions for joining them are 
given below. 

Draw loop through center ch, be- 
tween picots at edge, ch 3, catch with 
slip st in corresponding ch in other 
medallion, held in left hand, the 
circles being held as in the sample 
with double space opposite double 


"To lace illustrated below is 


space. Now ch 3, catch in chain 
bteween picots on right-hand 
circle, Ch 3; @ sc tn ‘middle 


ch of 38, ch 1, slip st in opposite circle 
between picots. Ch 1, d c in dc, ch 
1, join. Ch 3, dc inde, chi, dcin 
sHip‘st, ch 1, join. Ch 3, (d cin de, 
ch 1) twice, ch 1, d c in 2d ch of loop 
of 3, ch 1, join. Ch 4, (d cin dc, ch 
1) three times, ch 1, d c in loop, ch 1, 
Join. Ch 4, (d c in d-e, ch 1) five 
times, ch 1, d c in loop, ch 1, join. 

This joins the two upper halves of 
the circles together and is repeated to 
Join the lower halves, drawing the first 
loop through the same st as when 
commencing filling sts for the upper 
part, 

After medallions have been joined 
for as long a piece of lace as is de- 
tired, a narrow border is crocheted 
along both edges as described below. 

lst row—D ec between picots, ch 2, 
repeat along the edge of the medallion 
and then put dc inde with 1 ch be- 
i for the edge of the joining sec- 
tion. 

24 row—S c in every € cc, with ise 
over each loop, repeat across, turn, 
ch 1. 

8d row—Ch 4, s c in 4th st from 
end, ch 4, repeat across, 

4th row—2 s c over loop, ch 4, catch 
In Ist ch for picot, 2 more s c in loap. 


Fill each loop in this manner and 
break off. 
This insertion is about 2% inches 


wide when finished, and is very pretty 
for blouses and linen frocks. Separate 
medallions may also be used in a va- 
riety of ways, either on the same gar- 
ment with the insertion or alone as 
preferred. 


Leather Articles Easily Made 


BY EDITH ATHENA BARBER 


\ 7 ERY pleasing and inexpensive 
gifts may be made from leather 

by the use of such simple tools 

as nutpicks, ivory nail files, common 
wire nails, a nail set, and a sharp 
knife. Russian calf is the best for 
tooling and may be bought at any 
leather house at the rate of 30 cents 








per foot. If several persons club to- 
gether an entire hide may be pur- 
chased for a reasonable sum, and in 


this way the individual expense may 
be lessened. From a skin a great va- 
riety of objects may be made, as pen- 
wipers, cardcases, purses, bill folders, 
_collar boxes, love cases, book covers, 
‘ belts, needlebdoks, etc. 

An ivory nail file costs but 10 cents. 
The pointed end of the nail file is 
suitable for outlining the design, 
while the blunt end can be used for 
rubbing down and polishing the back- 





DOMESTIC 


ground. A nail set or a nail filed to 
a blunt point will stamp an effective 
background. 
Begin with a Penwiper 

A penwiper is an easy lesson for a 
beginner. The leather for this will 
cost about 5 cents. The design should 
be drawn on a piece of thin, tough 


paper like thin note or typewriter 
paper. Draw a circle, using com- 
passes, or a small saucer. Cut this 





Fig .—Design for Penwiper 
circle out and fold it into quarters. In 
one of these quarters make a simple 


design, taking care that it fills the 
space and that the parts fit ‘ogether. 
Figures 1, 2 and 3 show designs suit- 
able for penwipers. After drawing 
one-fourth of the design, blacken the 
lines, fold and rub over the back with 
a soft pencil. This will repeat the 
pattern; by folding again after going 
over the lines with the pencil the en- 
tire circle will be filled with the de- 
sign (Fig 3). 

With a soft brush er a spenge wet 
a cirtular piece of leather the size de- 
sired, on the smooth surface, and 
when it has dried place upon it the 
paper with the design. Using the 


poirited end of the nail file trace over 
the design, bearing down quite hard. 
Remove the paper and go over the 
impression on the leather until the 
design is quite clear. 

There are many different methods 
of working out a design. The spots 
may be heavily outlined and the back- 


ground left untouched or stamped 
with the nail. set, or with the end of 
the nail file. The leather must ndt be 


cut in outlining or in stamping. If 
Stamped with End ef Nail File 


the spots of the design are large and 
there is very little background it may 
be rubbed down with the blunt end of 
the file until it shines, It will be neces- 
sary to apply water to the leather 
as it is worked, for it molds better 
when damp. Circular pieces of cloth 
or chamois may be cut and fastened 
to the leather top by means of a brass 
fastener or a silk cord. 
[To Be Continued.] 





The Heir to the Farm 


BY FRANK WALCOTT IlUTT 


Suppose you try. Your fathers cleared 
A wilderness, and nothing feared. 

A great-grandsire of yours, they 
Came first to roll the stones away; 
His noble sons, the strong of limb, 
Sowing and reaping, followed him. 
Their mantle, with its generous thrall, 
On your broad shoulders now must fall. 


say, 


There is no distant call so clear, 


So true as that of now and here. 
Your burden and your song behold 
Your own beloved ancestral roof. 





Within this ancient field and fold. 
Your star—it’s shining just aloof 

Turn about may be fair play, but 
you'll quicker get to where you are 


going by moving straight ahead. 


The man who can be flattered really 
does not believe that it is flattery. 


PROBLEMS 
Strawberries Canned to Keep 


BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 


URING my housekeeping ex- 
D perience I have tried many 

methods of canning strawber- 
ries, all of them unsatisfactory,. until 
a year or two since I ate some at the 
house of a friend which were perfect. 
Of course I asked for her process, 
which she kindly gave me, and I can 
vouch for its superiority over any of 
the usual methods. 

Select the darkest” colored berries 
for canning. Make a syrup of 5 qis 
water and 6 Ibs sugar, boiling it down 
to a gallon. Hull the berries and drop 
into the can as you hull them. Shake 
the can gently from time to time so as 
to get in as many berries as possible. 
When the cans are all full, pour the 
syrup, boiling hot, over them. Put on 
the rubbers, screw the tops tight and 
drop the cans into a kettle of boiling 
water and remove from the fire. 

Cover the kettle closely and allow 
it to stand until cold. Have plenty of 
boiling water; for a crate. of berries 
use a wash boiler half full of water. 
When the cans are cold, go over all 
the tops, tightening any which may be 
loose. Keep in a cool, dark closet. It 
is well to wrap the cans in. brown 
paper. They will keep their color and 
the flavor is little, if any, impaired. If 
any syrup is left, keep it until another 
lot of fruit is canned. 

All small fruits are equally delicious 
and satisfactory prepared by the fore- 
going method. Blackberries are im- 
proved by the addition of % cup vine- 
gar and a stick of cinnamon to the 
syrup. 

I have not myself used this method 
for the larger fruits, but a neighbor 


| 


4 
Fig 2—One-fourth of Design 


put up all her peaches and pears by 
this rule last season and they kept 
perfectly and were of superior flavor. 


Seiaier- Signals 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 








EThis is the third in this series of 
articles, the first being on constipa- 
tion, printed in the issue of May §, and 
the second, on headache, in the same 
issue of May 15.] 

Lumps 
ENERALLY speaking every 
spot in the human body -tthat 
feels hard to the touch, and is 


not the incidental swelling caused hy 


an injury or pain, comes under the 
general term, “lumps.” When any- 
one has the toothache and the jaw 


swefils, when a bee sting brings up a 
small mountain, when rheumatism 
causes hard knots and when a fall or 
injury results in a hard spot, we us- 
ually know that time or some liniment 
or the pulling of the offending tooth 
or hot water or an antidote for the 
sting will cause the flesh to resume its 
normal feeling in time, but there are 
hard lumps in many bodies that never 
receive attention, until it is too late to 
do anything. 

I suppose doctors would be at a loss 





CHARMING PATTERN IN IRISH CROCHET 
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Fig 3—Penwiper with Background 





to tell which class of sufferers is in 
the direst trouble, if put to the test, 
those who ignore the lumps entirely 
01 those who are forever rubbing on 
some patent medicine in the hope of 
scattering the trouble. For my part 
it seems that those who handle and 
rub and doctor the hard places, ac- 
cording to their own and their friends’ 
ideas, are going to get into trouble 
sooner than those who dismiss the 
whole matter from their minds, but 
that is only a guess at best. 

About a year ago two ladies in our 
neighborhood were reminded of lumps 
in their breasts by the operation a 
neighbor underwent for the same 
trouble. One of these ladies had a 
small lump about the size of a wal- 
nut, and when the surgeon told her 
that the only safe thing was to have 
it out, she had it removed and was 
about her work the next week, though 
the wound was not entirely healed. 
It took but a small incision and she 
aas had no further trouble. The oth- 
er lady tried the “scattering process” 
by rubbing on everything her friends 
suggested, and then began going to 
quack doctors. One of these called 
himself a witch doctor, and he fooled 
her along. for three months, all the 
_time the lump getting larger, until at 
last she determined that she could 
not go any longer. The story is al- 
most too common to be repeated, it 
involved great pain, considerable ex- 
pense and was useless. It gave relief 
for a time, but that was all. 

A safe rule to lay down is never to 
tinker with a lump of any sort, but get 
@ competent doctor’s opinion at once. 
If it is only a little thing it will not 
bankrupt you to give the doctor a fee 
for explaining about it, and if it.is 
dangerous the sooner you get rid of it 
the better. Any swelling on the neck 
along the glands should be regarded 
with suspicion, for we are beginning 
to know that if taken in time the con- 
sumption may be cured, or at least 
death put into the future many years. 
If there is anything of a tubercular 
nature about the swelling you have on 
your glands, the sooner you know it 
the sooner you can begin your fight 
A bruise may cause a small foreign 
growth in the body that seems insig- 
nificant at first, but still never goes 
away. 

A woman who applied to a surgeon 
for relief from a “lump” was asked 
how long she had felt it. “Oh, I sup- 
pose it’s been there ten years,”. she 
answered lightly, “but it never hurt 
much. until lately.” Now there was 4 
danger signal deliberately disregarded 
for ten years, and yet she could not 


understand why nothing could be 
done for her. With all the horrors 
of cancer of the breast fresh in her 


mind from the death of a relative, she 
still thought a lump nothing unless it 
hurt a great deal. 

There is a-widespread belief among 
men and women whd ought to know 
b-tter that surgeons, all surgeons, de- 
light to operate on patients whether 
there is anything wrong with them of 
not. This is the reason so many 
“lumps” are neglected until the last 
possible moment, when no relief can 
be obtained. There may be, no doubt 
are, frauds in the surgical and medi- 


cal profession, but no one ‘need — 


ronize a fraud: Surely ther : 
enough men of known reputation It 
consult without going to quacks. , 
fs a shame and a disgrace to libel th 
noble men who freely give 0! theif 
time and knowledge to make = 
world healthier, to insinuate that @ 


they care for is the money they make. 
Hundreds of cases might be mei 
tioned where charity patients receiv? 
the same care as rich ones, and wheB 
they are well the faithful physicians 
are as proud of them as “cases, * 
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they are of the mén and women who 
pay thousand-dollar fees. 

If you want to cling to your “lump” 
after the physician has advised its re- 
moval, that is your privilege, for no 
one need .take medicine or submit to 
treatment against his will, Only do 
not ignore the knot in the flesh until 
it is too late. Maybe just now you 
think you are not particularly anxious 
for a long life, but ten years hence 
existence may look very sweet, and 
precious to you. An ounce of -pre- 
vention is always worth a pound of 
cure, especially in dealing with these 
foreign accumulations of matter in 
the human body. 


Our Pattern Offer 


—— 





UMMER styles are here shown 
ws for the benefit of those who 

make their own dresses. These 
patterns are’ absolutely correct and 
easy to follow. 

No 2853—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt 
Waist, with shoulder yoke, an excellent 
model for an everyday waist of linen, 
Indian head-cotton, lawn, batiste or 
thin silk. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44-inch bust. 

No 2843—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Heavy 


linen, duck, or any of the season’s 
shirtings, develop well in this style. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 

Ne 2858—Misses’ Semi-Princess 


Dress, closing at back and having an 
attached five-gored skirt. Serge, flan- 
nel, mohair and heavy linen are all 
adaptable to this jaunty little model. 
Sizes 18, 15 and 17 years. 

Ne 2869—Ladies’ Dress Sleeves. No 
1 is tucked, No 2 has lining and No 
3 is plain. Any of the styles here 
mentioned are adaptable to all mate- 
rials. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44-inch. 

Ne 2838—Girl’s One-Piece Dress, 
with elbow sleeves. This is a charm- 
ing dress for everyday wear de 
veloped in chambray, linen, poplin or 
Indian head cotton. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. 

How to Order 

Order by number, always stating 

size. These patterns are 10 cents each, 


sostpaid, from our Pattern Depart- 
ment, this office. 





Hot Weather Comforts 





Here are some designs for warm 
weather dress accessories which are 
easy to make and a solid satisfaction 
when completed, 

The child’s hat, No 637+, stamped 
on best imported linen, is 40 cents; 
to work, 15 cents. 
ties, No 571+ and No 569+, 
stamped on best quality lawn, are 10 
cents each; cotton to work, white or 


coiton 


8 cents. 
Order by number of our Fanecywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


colors, 








No 571+ and No 569+ Lawn Ties 





As 


soon as a married woman be- 
Bins to show age, ali the women in 
neighborhood blame it to that 
orrid husband of hers. 


*'‘arms full of flowers and his face il- 





Open Forum 





The Best in Life 


Dear Host: I think our Host came 
very near it that dismal April morn- 
ing when he awoke to find the ground 
covered with snow and a drizzling rain 
falling, but was cheered and his day 
brightened by the persistent chipping 
sparrow. Mother Nature has a panacea 
for all our ills and our ill-humors if 
only we will permit her to apply it. I 
went one glorious October day into 
the woods with a friend to gather 
chestnuts. My friend spoke of the 
beauty spread out so lavishly about us 
and of her love of nature. She spoke 
without enthusiasm, with a depressing 
droop to the corners of her mouth 

















Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Attire 


and a mournful note in her voice that 
puzzled me much. Once after that this 
friend and I were luxuriating in the 
warmth of an unusually brilliant sun- 
set. Again she spoke of her love of 
nature, spoke with no radiance nor joy 
in face or voice. .I marveled that her 
love of nature did not bring her more 
happiness. She expressed much sym- 
pathy for a neighbor having to live all 
his life in the country. “I feel sorry 
for every one of us,” she continued, 
“we are all miserable, unhappy crea- 
tures—all ef us!” 

In contrast to’ this I fécall Henry 
Ward Beecher as his niece depicted 
him coming out of the woods with his 


lumined with a sort of sanctified joy. 
Alone, and as he supposed unobserved, 
he fell upen his knees and poured out 
heartfelt gratitude to God for the fra- 
grance and beauty so’ bounteously be- 
stowed upon us, 

I am not a pantheist—not exactly. 
I do not expect God to reveal himself 
to us as he did to Moses in a burning 
bush. But I do believe we can come 
very close to him in the works of his 
hands. Michael Angelo saw an: angel 
in what to others was but a rough 
stone. [I believe there are angels very 
close to us if only we will strive to 
shape them out. Travelers tell us that 


often as the ship draws near to Plor- }. 


ida it is met by floating islands of flow- 
ers; bits of the mainland broken off, 
d‘scouraged and sent adrift. Those 
who have cruised in the Indian ocean 
say that the sweet smell of flowers 
reaches them long before the islands 
on which they grow break into view. 
So I firmly believe that God is sending 
to us travelers his sweet messages, bits 
of heaven broken off, disengaged from 
the Homeland and floated outward to 
cheer and beckon us onward in the 
lavish beauty spread about us. 

We cannot love nature and live close 
to her without getting into harmony 
with her and being the brighter, the 
cheerier, the more helpful and happy 
by the contact.—{ Evangeline. C 

Farm Women Don’t Join 


Dear Host: We moved from the 


AROUND THE TABLE 


“ergy of those who eat it. 





“ity to the farm in 1897, and ever | 





since have kept up in a large measure 
our town associations. We often at- 
tend stereopticon and temperance lec- 
tures, home talent plays, oratorical 
contests, etc.. Two of our children 
haye recently graduated from the city 
high school, and we are much inter- 
ested in the school life. Last year I 
took a domestic science course. I 
also have taken a course in em- 
broidery, and a number of lessons 
in painting. I am a good seamstress 
and have good success in making our 
own clothes. The women here have 
done a great deal toward cleaning up 
and beautifying the cemetery and 
school grounds. The domestic science 
club teaches the chemistry of foods 
and comparative nutritive values, 
cooking and preparation of food for 
well or sick, best methods in laundry, 
and care of the house and home. It 
stands for the betterment of the home 
in the broadest sense, but still we 
have hard work to induce farmers’ 
wives to join.—[C. C. F., Wis. 

Dear Host: There is one subject 
which has been very near to me in 
my experience in farm life; and I find 
several mothers who have had the 
same worry. It is the necessity of 
having our sons associate with the 
kind of help employed. I know of 
several boys of the ages of 15 to 20, 
whose fathers send them regularly 
away for the day with one or more of 
of the foreigners. The father does 
not seem to think he needs to go along 
with the son, or without him, but re- 
mains at home to do the home work, 
while the innocent boy is sent off for 
the day with these men. Is there any 
wonder our boys get into had habits 
and go wrong? .Is it any wonder that 
after a time some of them are quite 
used to such company and become 
friendly with them?—|[A Mother. 


When a citizen discovers that a cer- 
tain article of food always disagrees 
with him he should heed the warning 
and abstain from that particular ar- 
ticle. Whatever it may be to others 
it is evidertiy poisonous to him. 








fi9]) 703 
Now that the fruit season has be- 
gun, 
rally turn to canning. In nothing 
connected with housekeeping hag 
there been a greater advance than in 
canning methods. The task which used 
to loom as an annual burden has be- 
come so simplified that it is now little 
more than a pleasant occupation, 

Improved cans have been largely 
responsible for this. The old-time 
screw top can had many disadvan- 
tages. It was not sure; the opening 
was comparatively small and apt to 
become nicked; only a strong, muscu- 
lar hand could screw the caps on 
tight enough to insure the exclusion of 
air; the handling of the hot jars, and 
they were necessarily hot when the 
tops were screwed on, often resulted 
in blistered fingers; there was always 
the difficulty of opening the cans when 
wanted, a wrench not infrequently 
being necessary. Of recent years all 
these troubles have been obviated. 
Fruit jars of several types are now on 
the market, which are infinitely easier 
to operate than the old-time jar. They 
are made with wide mouths, smooth 
and affording no opportunity for nick- 
ing. The glass is clear, extra strong 
and displays the fruit-to the best ad- 
vantage. They will take whole fruit, 
and it will slip in and out with perfect 
ease. Some of them are made so that 
a mere pressing down of the top seals 
them. Others are held by a_ wire 
which locks by a simple pressure of 
the hand. In fact, there are several 
cans on the market, all of which are 
a@ vast improvement oyer the old-time 
screw top can. 

Before you do your canning, inves- 
tigate and test some of these jars. 
You v ll find that they greatly sim- 
plify and lighten the work of putting 
up fruit and vegetables. 








It is quite proper for a girl who 
does her hair up in waterfall style 








Do this with your children |_ 


School children should be fed plen- 
tifully and frequently on Quaker Oats. 
It makes the best possible breakfast 
for anyone who is to work with either 
brain or muscle. It’s easy to prove 
this in your own family. Increase 
the daily consumption of Quaker Oats 
and you'll see an almost 
improvement in the health and en- 
The regular 
size package of Quaker Oats sells at 
10c, the large family package size at 
2he; the family package with a piece 
of china 30c. 

Breakfast on Quaker Oats every 
day. 


im mediate, 





to have a rippling laugh. 



















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required, 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


100 view 


lished, 100 FINE VIEWS. 





ing and instructive 
of Post Card yiews 
Send for free 


and letter, tell how you ome ges the 
SET WITHOUT COST. Ri 
d cards cost you nothing. nd your name, 


Cushman Co., Dept. 293, Springfield, Masa, , 





Stylish Dresses 
Simpson-Eddystone Fast 
rown is not ordinary cal- 
It is cotton goods of old- 
fashioned quality with new artistic 
designs that hold their color till 

Some with a new 
It makes beautiful 


ico, 


the very last. 
silk finish. 


afternoon dresses. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- Eddystone Prints. 
We'll help him supply you. 


them write us his name. 
accept substitutes and imitations. 


Established by Wm. 





The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Simpson, Sr. 


Three generations of 
Simpsons have made 
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wo 
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EDpystonE 
PRINTS 


Founded 843 


Tf he hasn't 
Don't 





VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 


ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 





SEWING 
MACHINES 


ARE OF ONE QUALITY ONLY--THE BEST 


© NEW 





The name NEW HOME on sewing machines stands for efficiency, 
beauty, de; endability, grace, speed, finish and high class construc- 
tion. They have been in constant use so Many years that-they have 
—- themselves smart; so satisfactory ahd of such high qualit 

t they are taken as standards of perfection in construction po 
not to be classed with those of poor quality and low price. 
eye employed in their construction is mechanically the B 4 

WY OME is made in a manner to last a century. They 
never wear out, all parts are interchangeable, renewed at any time. 


_ Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution, of our product 
have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOME 
be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs out. 


Ev 


if there isno NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept.@. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


the housewife’s thoughts natu- . 


ROUND THE WORLD 


« 







CONOMY: 
© ing or any 
other well regulated business, Economy 

means more than merely saving 

money. The biggest economies in manu- 
facturing, for instance, are generally pre- 
ceded by a large expenditure—for some 

new labor saving machinery or system, 
@ it is sheer extravagance to save, 
where the spending would work larger 
economies. { A small investment on 


your part, in an 


Ideal Ee"sir¢ 


“Built for the Farm” 


would work big economies ‘on your farm, 
in time, labor, and money. For instance, wh’ 
not Pump Water for the stock, Saw the W. 
Ran the Washing Machine, the’ Churn, the Sens: 
rator, etc., by power? gi dea | Engines furnish 
just when and where you want it. 
@ Sle Durable, eee, Economical. Easy 
to Start m any ‘wea Changing 
Device—change work 
@ Liberal One Year’s Guarantee. @ Don't 
buy a gasoline engine until you write for our Free 
Ihustrated Catalog No. 18 and the name of our 
nearest Dealer. . @ Send us your dealer's name. 


; Ideal Motor Company 


|Lansing, 
























*, dase 
Use Plymouth Twine, It 
prevents costly delays. 
Runs smoothly and is extra 
strong. No bothersome 


knots, no stopping to thread 
up, no loose sheaves or lost 


PLYMOUTH 





Binder 
Twine 


costs a little more and is worth | 
a great deal more. Itis guaran- 
teed full length, and 
every inch.is good. 
It saves more than 
it costs, and in a Sg@y 
season's harvesting 
it is the most eco- 
5 A = nomical twine, be- 

y4 cause it goes farthest. 





the si slest, best and most satisfacto: : gine 
Try it this season. the simu ona free thirty days tri Fy fake = i 
Ask the local dealer i if The Waterloa Bay isthe one ty ongthe at the 
for PLYMOUTH if : one right price, Hes tresend Solthini xia} de os bot pastaien 
and see°’that’ the t . our elaim retifrm theengine and 
wheat-sheaf tag is on 5 Doth Wore net em 


Both Ways o14 refund your moaey, 
every-ball. We know you are honest. We knowthe 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 2 YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


Waterloo Boy will make good. Write us for 
details cfour Special Mid-summeg Offer. 
Largest Rope Makers in the World. 
Oldest in America. - 


Watérloo Gasoline Engine Co. ; 
195 W.Brd Ave., Waterioo;Ia.’ 












SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
eS hee On: Editorial Page 
















By_F. D. COBURN 
Secretary Kahsas Dep t of Agricaltar 












Are you a swine man? . Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 
Swine is @ great cro °P in Racscies, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a greet hog authority. * 
Coburn has-written.a‘book, a big book of over 600 
pages treating of swine. from ‘every aetid be 
is book will interest you; it will help -you, and it 
will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 
If you go: not raise hogs now, you will after glancing 
- through this. hook; and yo u will get so much ‘good,.so 
siniche help,.and so much enthusiasm that you will be - 
certain to make money out of hogs. 
Rp volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number- of - mag- - 
Shoene half-tone illustrations ‘and drawings, printed on a special 
ae paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being. an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
ay paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal -organs,*étc., 2 
in their relative positions. This model’ is accompanied by an elabo- 
cate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 
The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk Rae 


gold side and back stamping, making one ‘of. the handsomests 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 






















ADVERTISEMEN TS 


AT LAS 


When preserving time comes round and the “jar question’ * comes 
up, you will decide wisely if you choose jars of the “Atlas” brand 
The Atlas E-Z Seal Jar 
shown below is an instantand perfect sealer.- Ithas a wide mouth, 
that permits the preserving of whole fruits. 

at the top and mot easily broken. 
therefore of uniform thickness and perfectly smooth finish. "Phe 
most convenient jars to fill, empty and clean are “Atlas” brand jars, 




























Michigan. 





We = yee the Waterloo Boy 


—they are 


and smooth 


for those who 
this kind. 


‘ A Book of 
Recipes 


in 





ATLAS 
is another extra good 
jar. _ It possesses every 
advantage of the E-Z 
Seal——strength, wide 
mouth convenience 


but closes with a screw 
cap.. Made specially 


Sent free ‘to every 
woman whosends us the 
name of her grocer, stat- 
whether or not he 


far superior to all others. 


finish, 


prefer 








HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS co. Wheeling, Ww, Va. 































E-Z SEAL 


JAR 


It is extra s 
It is made by machine aap 


If your dealer cannot 
supply these jars, send 
$3, and we will express 
prepaid thirty (30) quart 
size ATLAS E-Z SEAL 
jars to any town hav- » 
‘ing an office of the 
Adams or U.S, Express 
Co., within the States of 
Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Dela- © 
ware, Maryland, Vir- . 
ginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
or Michigan, or we will 
quote delivery prices in 
other portions of the 
United States by freight 
or express. 





250,000 8. and Canada, 
Stations imuSbree thém, and eetieara Papers recomm 
subseribers. Write for full particulars—Pri 


More Grain Profits 


’ Fay: me on tess, orcash, my soeeens oe price, but be sure to 
: fey Chathanh, 6 anyhow. Glens 
it—or before y 
each 


‘ou sow it. 


TAKE 30 DAYS’ FREE 


y CHATHAM Ee2e= 


FREIGHT pane TO rw 
sold afready in 


ces and New Catalog 


Address —. nearest city to. you—MANSON CAMPBELL, 


ene’ = MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
i hresa wi 


St. Paul, & 
for pronipt shipments. 


ee he, you sell 
lost.by oa low in 
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BOOK 


Tells 100 wa; 
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Keen Kutter 





; you are always ready for the finest orh 
. ©. Keen Kutter’ Tools are tempered for I 
stay sharp indefinitely - 


If not at your deal 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc) 


=i. 


meee. 


Bieyele. With is 


nameless ki 


Remeiber the name and look for the trademark next 

time“ you. buy any tool—whether it be q hammer or.a 

Saw, an ice pick or .a can opener, a. bread -knife or-a 
cleaver. Then 


ou are sure of 
T are nteed. 
write us. 


St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


When. ‘Your Tools’ 
Need Grinding 


“It is but the work of a minute to nape 8 
l,.a.plane; a ktiife or any edged tool on a 


viest work 
tse g and once sharpened 


or a home they- are idea}, doing better work with less attentio 


On 5 





of very carefully.sélected Berea grit— 
mounted on an extra braced tubular frame ‘that 
never obi tread ‘or foc my “2 


Ball bearings 
tnake it tum as easy as a 


ee 


f. 








































